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RICHARD CROMWELL. 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 





RICHARD AND DOROTHY CROMWELL. 





BY WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 





The pleasantest episode in the life of Oliver 
Cromwell is that which relates to the court- 
ship and marriage of his son Richard with 
Dorothy Major, the fair daughter of Richard 
Major, Esq., of Hursley Manor, Hampshire. 
All contemporary authorities accord to Rich- 
ard Cromwell great amiability of disposition. 
His father, however, who evidently entertain- 
ed a great affection for him, accuses him of a 
want of spirit and energy. Indeed, the affec- 
tionate softness of character which belonged 





to Richard Cromwell was little calculated to 
find favor in the eyes of the sterner portion of 
the religionists, who seemed to have regarded 
his known attachments to many of the 
younger cavaliers as a dereliction from the 
path of duty. 

But that very simplicity and ingenuousness, 
which met with their puritanic disapprobation, 
evidently attracted his father the more strongly 
towards him. Bold, ardent, ambitious, and 
uncompromising as Cromwell evinced himself 
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during his public career, in his domestic life, the terrible drama then enacting, he loved him 
he was a tender husband and an affectionate {perhaps the more for possessing those milder 
father; and however much he may have sighed }and more humane qualities which the grim 
to think that the gentle nature of Richard {puritan leaders were disposed to regard as 
wholly unfitted him for becoming a leader in‘ weaknesses. 





DOROTHY CROMWELL, 


How Richard first became acquainted with 
the gentle Dorothy, the biographers do not tell 
us, but as early as 1648 a proposition of mar- 
riage in behalf of the young couple was made 
to the future Lord Protector by a mutual 
friend. Oliver responded promptly and favor- 
ably, although he more than hinted that he 
had been offered, on the score of wealth and 
lineage, a far more advantageous match for 
his son. On the whole, however, he stated 
that he should prefer Richard to wed the 
Hampshire maiden, provided the marriage set- 
tlements could be satisfactorily arranged. 
These settlements seemed at first to offer an 
insuperable difficulty. Oliver and the father of 
Dorothy were both prudent men, and though 
both were desirous of seeing their children 
happily settled, neither of them felt justified in 

" acceding tothe propositions of the other. A year 





passed in correspondence, and at its close the 
matrimonial scheme seemed as far off as ever. 
How the young couple bore up under repeated 
disappointments we are only left to imagine, 
but we may suppose that their mutual inclina- 
tions led each of them to urge their respective 
parents to a more speedy issue. The father of 
Dorothy seems to have been the first to re-open, 
through a third party, a correspondence which 
had been suffered to drop. Somewhere about 
a fortnight after the execution of Charles the 
First, Cromwell, in answer to a letter from 
Mr. Major, expressing his willingness to con- 
tinue the previous negotiations, advises him 
that he has sent Richard down to Hampshire 
to make his personal court to the young lady, 
of whose beauty and good qualities we infer 
that, up to this period, Richard only knew 
from report. The reception of Richard was so 
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flattering, that two weeks later Cromwell 
writes to Mr. Major, thanking him warmly for 
his civilities, and expressing a hope that. the 
affair might be speedily consummeted, for 
writes Oliver, ‘the report of the virtue and 
godliness of your daughter has so great a 
place in my heart, that I think fit not to ne- 
glect anything on my part which may conduce 
to a close of the business, if God please to dis- 
pose the young ones’ hearts thereunto.” 

There was no difficulty on that score—the 
“young ones” speedily found favor in each 
other’s sight. Richard and Dorothy were al- 
ready billing and cooing as all lovers will. In 
the green lanes of old Hampshire they wan- 
dered together, wrapt in pleasant thoughts, 
and in a world of their own making became 
oblivious to the civil strife which still agitated 
the kingdom. Little cared the humble-minded 
Richard that his father bore the title of Lord- 
General, or that foreign nations began to look 
up to him as the foremost man in all England. 
We can picture the reluctance with which he 
parted from Dorothy when ordered up to 
London to resume his duties, and the tearful 
misgivings of both lest they should never meet 
again. To some extent, indeed, their fears 
were not without foundation. Both fathers 
were willing for the match, but they were both 
men of business, and were not to be moved by 
lovers’ rhapsodies while a difference existed on 
the score of marriage settlements. If Oliver 
had achieved, in public estimation, a higher 
rank, Mr. Major was still the richer man of the 
two. Oliver had, indeed, a large interest in 
certain estates sequestrated by order of Parlia- 
ment, which he offered to make over to his son, 
but Mr. Major was a cautious man, and re- 
garded the legal: tenure of such property rather 
dubious. So negotiations went slowly on; 
Oliver stipulating that the manor of Hursley 
should be settled on the young couple, and 
Mr. Major requiring for Richard’s portion what 
he regarded as simply a valid equivalent. Oliver 
responds frankly and generously: he intimates 
that, in a pecuniary point of view, Richard 
could do better, but that Dorothy has won the 
heart of the Lord-General, as well as that of 
hisgon. ‘Indeed, sir,’’ he writes on the 14th 
of March, 1649, ‘‘indeed, sir, I have not 
closed with a far greater offer of estate, but 
rather chose to fix here. I hope I have not 
been wanting to Providence in this.” The 





propositions were modified on both sides; Oli- 
ver yields a little, and Mr. Major yields a 
little, and there is now-a prospect that the 
course of true love will, for the future, run 
smooth. During this period Oliver was busied 
with preparations for that terrible invasion of 
Ireland, which has left so deep an impression 
of awe upon the minds of its people. In the 
multitude of business in which he is involved, 
he does not forget Richard, whose ardor is 
breaking out into sallies of impatience. Oliver 
smiles a grim smile at the restlessness of hisson, 
and urges Mr. Major to a speedy completion of 
the matter between them. Richard is anxious 
to rejoin Dorothy, he writes, ‘‘and I perceive 
he minds that more than to attend to business 
here.” There are very few will blame Richard 
for preferring the company of Dorothy Major to 
the harassing duties imposed upon him by the 
warlike genius of his father. Oliver, himself, 
seems to have regarded his son’s delinquency 
with an affectionate sympathy that wins upon 
our regard involuntarily. The stern leader of 
the Ironsides, the bold and uncompromising 
antagonist of royalty, he, whom the cava- 
liers looked upon with horror, as the most 
daringand remorselessof regicides, herein shows 
himself a tender father, eager to promote the 
happiness of his son, and willing to forego 
many worldly advantages to accomplish a re- 
sult so desirable. By concessions which nearly 
strip him bare of present means, he finally 
succeeds in his object. The preliminaries are 
all satisfactorily arranged. Richard hastens 
to rejoin the gentle Dorothy, whose modest 
but joyous welcome of the truant no one can 
doubt. Old Mr. Major, puritan as he is, nods 
& grave approval, and in a week or two after- 
wards the young couple, after solemnly pledging 
themselves to be all in all to each other through 
whatever of sunshine and shadow may chequer 
their future life, are duly installed in possession 
of Hursley Manor, which is henceforth to be- 
come their home. 

For a brief season Oliver throws aside state 
affairs, and participates in the festivities by 
which the marriage is succeeded. Perhaps 
he might have been content to have lin- 
gered many days among the peaceful glades 
of Hursley, but his troops awaited their leader, 
and in a few weeks he was on his way to Ire- 
land. At Bristol a pleasant letter from Mr. 
Major awaited him, and to this he replies. 
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After expressing himself glad to hear that the 
young people are enjoying themselves, he 
writes concerning Dorothy, whose piety and 
general goodness of heart appear to have im- 
pressed him more favorably. ‘‘I assure you, 
sir, I wish her well, and I believe she knows 
it. I pray you tell her for meI expect she will 
write often to me, by which I shall understand 
how all your family doth, and she will be kept 
in same exercise.”’ Richard next comes in for 
his share of remembrance. ‘I have delivered 
my son up to you, and I hope you will counsel 
him; he will need it, and I believe he likes 
well what you say, and will be advised by 
you.”’ The letter closes with “hearty affec- 
tions’ to Mrs. Major, and ‘‘the same to my 
cousin Anne, to whom I wish a good husband.” 
From this period, and during one of the 
bloodiest campaigns on record, Cromwell con- 
tinues to write at intervals to his ‘beloved 
brother Richard Major” in the same genial and 
domestic strain. Now chiding Dorothy for 
not having written to him; now rebuking 
Richard for his idleness. Early the following 
year he sends his grandfatherly congratulations 
to Dorothy, and a little later, while on his 
march against the Scots, he writes from Nor- 
thumberland to ask ‘‘how the little brat doth.” 
“I could chide both father and mother for 
their neglect of me.” He says, “‘I know my 
son is idle, but I had better thoughts of Doll; 
I doubt now her husband hath spoiled her; 
pray, tell her so from me.” What follows is 
very touching. “If J had as good leisure as 
they, I should write sometimes.” There is a 
reproachful pathos about this little sentence, 
which reveals a world of tenderness in the 
heart of the fierce old puritan leader. 
Immediately after the wonderful victory of 
Dunbar, Oliver writes to Mr. Major—“Pray 
tell Doll I do not forget her nor her little brat. 
She writes very cunningly and complimentally 
to me; I expect a letter of plain dealing from her. 
** * * * JT wish a blessing upon her and 
her husband. The Lord make them fruitful in 
all that is good. They are at leisure to write 
often, but, indeed, they are both idle and 
worthy of blame.” How fondly Oliver yearns 
towards his children! And so it continued to 
be as long as long as he lived. Under the 
protectorate he evinced the same earnest desire 
for their happiness. Now chiding Richard for 
his extravagance; now congratulating Dorothy 








for her prudence and goodness. Indeed, Doro- 
thy was deserving of all praise. The easy 
and amiable disposition of Richard predisposed 
him to be led astray, and it was not always he 
could resist those temptations, which in the 
eyes of the Puritans were regarded as snares 
to perdition. But Dorothy gently restrained 
his wanderings, and led him along the path of 
duty with so loving a hand, that he was fain to 
yield himself wholly to her guidance, and to 
repay her assiduous care for his welfare with 
the most devoted affection. How they continued 
to live and love—what vicissitudes they passed 
through after the death of stalwart Oliver; 
how Richard resigned a station the burthen of 
which was greater than the honor; how he 
became a wanderer abroad, while Dorothy sat 
sorrowfully in the old manor house at Hursley; 
how they were re-united and passsed down 
the vale years in serene happiness; how Do- 
rothy was first gathered to the company of 
angels, and how Richard lived to a patriarchal 
age, honored and beloved, but never forgetful of 
his darling gone before; must be left to the im- 
agination of the reader, inasmuch as the rela- 
tion would be too long for the purposes of this 
rude sketch. 





AMSTERDAM. 
See engraving. 


It is interesting to mark the causes of that 
commercial pre-eminence which the Dutch en- 
joyed for so long a period, and equally to in- 
form ourselves touching those which led to its 
decay. Without attending to the former, it 
will not be easy to comprehend how a people, 
placed apparently in the most unpromising 
circumstances, should be able to conquer for- 
midable natural obstacles, and to raise them- 
selves to a higher pitch of prosperity than 
those countries enjoying far greater natural 
advantages. Let us conceive a country whose 
only attraction, even in its present improved 
state, consists in the evidence which is every- 
where found, of the unwearied industry and 
perseverance of the inhabitants. When first 
peopled, it could have been little better than a 
marsh or morass, which secured those who re- 
sorted to it from their enemies, and thus afford- 
ed them the opportunity of applying themselves 
to those arts which were capable of improving 
their condition. The neighboring seas abound- 
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ed in fish, and Czesar describes the Batavix, 
who then inhabited Holland, as deriving their 
subsistence from the fishery. 

They were driven to this element for food, 
the soil being unfavorable for cultivation, while 
it was only preserved from inundation by con- 
stant exertion in constructing and keeping in 
repair the embankments which confined the 
ocean within safe bounds. Thus labor and 
frugality, the true sources of wealth, were im- 
posed upon them as conditions of their exist- 
ence. As their wants increased, not only -the 
materials for clothing, but food for their sup- 
port could only be obtained in sufficient abun- 
dance by intercourse with other countries; and 
the multiplicity of their wants necessarily di- 
rected their energies towards commerce and 
navigation, as, at an earlier period, they had 
been forced to look to the sea for a supply of 
food. In the fourteenth century an individual 
discovered the mode of curing and preserving her- 
rings, and this valuablecommodity, which could 
be exchanged for the products of every country 
in Europe, gave a great impulse to the shipping 
and trade of Holland, which soon became of 
greater extent than any country had yet pos- 
sessed in modern times. ‘Yet,” as Sir Wil- 
liam Temple remarks,.‘‘they have no native 
commodities towards the building or rigging 
the smallest vessels; their flax, hemp, pitch, 
wood and iron coming all from abroad, as 
wool does for clothing men, and corn for feed- 
ing them.’’ Their wants exceeded those which 
the natives of other countries experienced, and 
yet, wanting, they were most abundantly sup- 
plied with all things by their commercial ac- 
tivity; and, to quote the same writer, Holland 
grew rich ‘‘by force of industry, by improve- 
ment and manufacture of all common growths; 
by being the general magazine of Europe, and 
furnishing all parts with whatever the market 
wants or invites; and by their seamen being, 
as they were properly called, the carriers of the 


world.” 
It is singular that Amsterdam, the most in- 


commodious port of Holland, should have be- 
come the greatest resource of trade and ship- 
ping, but here flowed the trade of Europe and 
India once enjoyed by Lisbon and Antwerp, 
while Helvoet-Sluys, the only tolerable harbor 
on the coast, was without any trade. The 
whole history of Dutch commerce, however, 
teaches us not to rely too much on natural ad- 











vantages, or to attribute it too little to the efli- 
cacy of moral causes. 

Antwerp was more favorably situated than 
Amsterdam; it was also, like Amsterdam, near 
the mouths of great rivers, and in the centre 
of Europe, which fitted it to be an emporium 
for the north and south; but the horrors of war 
and the spirit of tyranny ruined the trade of 
Antwerp, and in 1585 the city was taken, after 
a siege, by the Spaniards. ~ 

In thejseventeenth century, when the prices 
of provisions were higher in Holland than in 
England, the Dutch undersold the English ma- 
nufacturer in foreign markets. 

English cloths were sent to Holland in a 
white state, as the Dutch mode of dyeing and 
dressing then was superior to their own, al- 
though this was the great staple. manufacture 
of England. The population of Holland was, 
in truth, more orderly and industrious, and 
better accustomed to continuous labor than the 
English workmen of two centuries ago; and it 
was, therefore, natural that they should reap 
all the advantages of their superiority. 


MAKE HASTE. 


BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 





The hours are hurrying away, 
The minutes swiftly fly; 

While evening closely follows day, 
Make haste, make haste, they cry. 


If you would gain the golden prize, 
If you would honor Win, 

Make haste, for Time before you flies, 
To loiter is a sin. 


Make haste, and cultivate the mind; 
For knowledge is true gold 

Without alloy, and well refined, 
Yet neither bought nor sold. 


Make haste, if friendship you would gain, 
And show a friendly face. 

Make haste, would you relieve from pain, 
And bless the human race. 


Make haste, and work while ’tis to-day, 
To-morrow is too late; 

Make haste, nor idly stop to play, 
Would you be good and great. 


Make haste, when young; when old, make 
haste; 
This life is never long; 
Make haste, make haste, no moment waste, 
The burden of my song. 
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CHAPTERS 


ON BIRDS. 


NUMBER TWO. 





THE MOCKING BIRD. 


This desirable cage-bird receives its name 
from its amazing powers of imitation, being 
able to mock the song of almost every species 
of bird, as well as the voice of various other 
animals, and many artificial sounds. Its own 
song, however, is bold, full, and exceedingly 
varied; and in confinement it is well nigh as 
free and energetic in singing as when in its na- 
tive forests. 

The Mocking Bird is a native of most parts 
of America and the West Indies. Its general 
color is ashy, paler beneath. But though it is 
no rival of most singing-birds in the beauty of 
its plumage, its own sweet notes, no less than 
its peculiar and wonderful power of imitation, 
render it an especial favorite of all. ‘He 
whistles for the dog,” says Wilson, “and 
Ceesar starts up and runs to meet his master. 
‘ He squeaks out like a hurt chicken, and the 
hen hurries about to protect her injured brood. 


{The barking of the dog, the mewing of the ° 
} cat, the creaking of the passing wheel-barrow, 
} follow with great truth and rapidity. He re- 
peats the tune taught him by his master, fully 
and faithfully.’ He runs over the quiverings of 
the canary, or the clear whistlings of the Oar- 
dinal Grosbeak, with such superior execution 
and effect, that the mortified songsters feel 
their own inferiority, and become altogether 
silent. During this exhibition of his powers, 
he spreads his wings, expands his tail, and 
throws himself around the cage in all the ec- 
stasy of enthusiasm, seeming not only to sing, 
but to dance, keeping time to the measure of 
his own music. Both in his native and domes- 
ticated state, during the solemn stillness of the 
night, as soon as the moon rises in silent ma- 
jesty, he begins his delightful solo, and sere- 
nades us the whole live-long night, making the 
whole neighborhood ring with his inimitable 
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melody. ” It is on this account, perhaps, as | placed the song of the Mocking-Bird far be- 
well as upon the strange variety and wonder- } i yond that of the famous singer of Europe—the 
ful sweetness of his notes, that Andubon has / Nightingale. 





THE MOCKING BIRD, 


For its nest, the Mocking-Bird generally 
chooses a solitary briar-bush, or some secluded 
thicket, though it often builds, especially in 
the Southern States, where no one thinks of 
disturbing it, among the trees of the orchard. 
The eggs are pale green, blotched and spotted 
nearly all over with umber brown. Two 
broods are usually produced in a season. 

In confinement, the Mocking Bird soon be- 
comes tame and playful. ‘Successful at- 
tempts,” says Nuttall, ‘‘have been made to 
breed this bird in the cage. Those, however. 
which have been captured are accounted the 
best singers, as they come from the school of 
nature, and are familiar with their own wood 
notes wild. The food of the young is thicken- 
ed meal and water, or meal and milk, mixed 
occasionally with tender fresh meat, minced 
fine. Animal food, almost alone, finely divi- 
ded, and soaked in milk, is at first the only 
food suited for raising the tender nurslings. 
Young and old require berries of various kinds, 
from time to time, such as cherries, strawber- 
ries, whortleberries, and the like. In short, 
any kind of wild fruits of which they are fond, 
if they are not given too freely, are useful. A 

















few grasshoppers, beetles, or any insects con- 
veniently to be had, as well as gravel, are also 
nevessary. 

“The young male bird,” continues the au- 
thor just cited, ‘which must be selected as a 
singer, may be distinguished by the breadth 
and purity of the white on the wings. In the 
female, the white is less clear, and extends 
considerably farther down on the broad than 
on the narrow side of the feathers.” 

THE BULLFINCH. 

This pretty bird is common in most parts of 
England and the continent of Europe. His 
wild note is a soft, low twitter; but it is re- 
markably docile, and readily learns to whistle 
musical airs. To these attractive qualities of 
beautiful plumage and extreme docility, must 
be added its capability of strong attachment, 
which it shows by a variety of little endear- 
ing actions; and it has been known even to re- 
peat words with an accent and tone indicative 
of sensibility, if, as Bechstein observes, one 
could believe that it understood them. 

The food of the Bullfinch consists of the 
seeds of the fir and pine, the kernels of almost 
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all kinds of berries, and the buds of the red { water-cresses, a bit of apple, berries of the 
beech, maple, oak, and pear-trees, and bruised | service-tree, or salad. Sugar, pastry, or other 
rape, millet, nettle and grass seeds. They live } delicacies, should never be given to them. 
longest upon rape seed steeped in water. They ; Water and sand should be kept constantly in 
require occasionally some green fond. such as the cage. 














THE BULLFINCH. 


The Bullfinch generally constructs its nest, { ornamented with small oblong appendages, re- 
which is composed of small, dry twigs, in the sembling vermillion sealing-wax in appearance. 
thickest parts of a black or white thorn hedge. ; Being able to brave the tolerably rigorous 
The female lays about four or five bluish-white} climate, the Cedar Bird is sometimes seen 

eggs, marked with dark spots at the larger} during the whole winter. About the last of’ 
end. The breeding season is about the latter } May they appear in closely-flying flocks of from 
part of May. twenty to fifty, making great havoc among the 
— | early cherries of which they relish the best and 
THE CEDAR BIRD. ‘ripest. On the 10th of June, or thereabouts, 

‘‘This common native wanderer,” says Nut- } they begin to build their nests, sometimes fix- 
tall, ‘which in the summer extends its migra-} ing on the cedar, but generally choosing the 
tions to the remotest unpeopled regions of Ca-{ orchard for that purpose. The nest is large 
nada, is also found throughout the American } for the size of the bird. The eggs are three or 
Continent to Mexico, and parties occasionally } four, of a dingy bluish white, thick at the 
even roam to the tropical forests of Cayenne.”’ } great end, and very narrow at the other; mark- 
By the people of our Western States, it is | ed with small, roundish spots of black, of va- 
more commonly known by the name of the ; rious shades; and the great end is of a pale, 
Cherry Bird, on account of its fondness for{dull purple tinge, marked likewise with 
that fruit. touches of purple and black. 

The plumage of the Cedar Bird is soft,! Though, as has been remarked, the Oedar 
silky, and exquisitely fine. The predominant | Birds are voracious devourers of cherries, it 
color is a brownish gray; beautifully marked | should also be noticed, to their credit, that few 
by jet black, white, and yellow. Not unfre- ‘birds are more useful in ridding orchard trees 


quently some of the wing feathers are curiously of deadly enemies, and ‘‘for hours at a time, 
~ 
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they may seen feeding on the all-despoiling the same branch, to the number of five or six. 
canker-worms which infest our apple-trees.’’; An eye-witness assures me that he has seen 
«On these occasions,” continues Nuttall, ‘‘si- } one, among a row of these birds, seated on a 
lent and sedate, after plentifully feeding, they ; branch, dart after an insect, and offer it to his 
sit dressing their feathers, in near contact on jeune when caught, who very disinterest- 








THE CEDAR BIRD. 


edly passed it to the next, and each delicately } when the Cedar Birds are very fat, they are in 
declining the offer, the morsel has proceeded } considerable esteem for the table. Great num- 
backwards and forwards before it was appro- bers are brought to the Philadelphia market, 
priated.” ; where they are sold for from twelve to twenty- 


In the beginning of summer, and in the fall, | five cents a dozen. 





FasnionaB_e Homes.—Why should a boy; Bs PuiosopuicaL.—If you are poor, don’t 
spend his evenings at home? What is there} fret yourself, but ‘take on” philosophy. With 
to charm him in that great mansion that} it comes contentment. It you are rich, don’t 
pulses with alternate fever and gloom?—one’} fret yourself, lest you become poor. If you are 
night, a hot, crowded party of rouged women } good looking, don’t became vain; if ugly, don’t 
and silly men; the next, a dull, desolate array} get out of humor. In every walk of life there 
of empty chambers, with the tired master of} are trials and all things, no less than sunshine 
the house snoring on a sofa, and his untiring } and other creamy luxuries. The one side may 
lady and daughter up stairs dressing for an-; be ‘‘turned to advantage” by philosophy, 
other ball. No fireside comfort to tempt the} which is no more than the exercise of good 
young man to his home. Everything is huge,} sense, in the stern affairs of life. It is ‘good’ 
and splendid, and dismal; and in self-defence; to thus be exercised and exercise. All men and 
he has to fly. women are better for it—a great deal. 
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HOME PICTURES FRAMED. 
No. V. 


ELLA GRAHAM. 

Dear’ Mr. Arthur:—I have been wishing to 
tell you about Ella Graham ever since I com- 
menced framing ‘‘Home Pictures” for your 
Gazette, and now that I have got my work all 
done, and Ella is uppermost in my thoughts, it 
seems a proper time. 

Unlike every other heroine, she is not a love- 
ly girl, has not witching eyes and wavy golden 
hair, and faultless form and features. Not a 
bit of that, for she is as round and plump as a 
duck, and laughs all-over, and has the brown- 
est hands, and such a dear, dark brow, that 
seems as though the shade of a bonnet had 
never shackled its freedom. Why, only last 
Sunday she went to church in the village with- 
out a bonnet, just a rich black veil flung over 
her head as carelessly pretty as though she 
didn’t know she had put it there herself. 

I sat next to Sallie West, and she jogged me 
when Ella came in, leading little Alice, and 
whispered, ‘That does look sweet, with those 
fresh half-blown roses and buds and leaves in 
among the folds of her dark hair, don’t it? Oh, 
Rosa! I do wish that was fashionable!” 

And then she felt of the cotton roses on her 
bonnet, while I slid away to the other end of 
the pew, and thought of that blessed land 
where there is no fashion and no sin. 

Fashionable! heigho! I tell you, Mr. Ar- 
thur, I was vexed enough! Just as though the 
iron fetters of custom could make the best girl 
in Sylvan Dell any better, or wiser, or sweeter, 
or more worthy to be loved. If Sallie West is 
invited to my next party, Ma or Lyd, or some 
one else, will ask her besides me; I'll wager a 
curl of that. 

I love all the darling girls in the Dell, but 
somehow Ella seems kind of dear to me, be- 
cause she is so sunny hearted and loving, and 
will cull something good out of everything that 
happens. 

Fred Wharton says she is always so new 
and fresh, and he would rather hear her talk 
than to sit and listen to one of Parson Bal- 
dridge’s best original sermons. 

Last Spring she went to Rural Glen to visit 
her cousin Sammy, and the first time I met her 
‘after her return, was the day of the pic-nic at 
the Grotto. Fred was her partner, and he said 





if she didn’t tell us about his rival down among 
the Morgan County hills, he would. Dear 
Ella clapped her hand on his mouth, and said 
if he would keep still she would tell it without 
the exaggeration that such a scamp would be 
apt toadd. Then when the boys went to put 
the horses away and feed them, we grouped 
around Ella, and she commenced:— 

‘Cousin Sammy lives in a wilder looking 
place than this is, for the hills are steeper and 
the masses of tumbled-together rocks are more 
rugged and jutting, just such a place as made 
me wish all the dear girls in the Dell were with 
me. Oh, I could hardly stay in the cottage 
with so much wild scenery within reach of my 
eye, hardly coax my feet to rest on cousin Nan’s 
nice carpet for half an hour like well-bred feet 
ought to; and one morning I thought that just 
as soon as I could put ties on my silk apron 
and hem my new brown veil, I would steal off 
and enjoy a delicious treat all alone. 

“It was quite dinner time before I got ready, 
and coz had a tender chicken browning nicely 
in the oven, and delicate berry pies out cool- 
ing, and sweet potatoes baking all nice enough 
to flatter her into the belief that she was the 
cook of all cooks. 

“I looked at the promising dinner, which 
was a little extra on cousin’s account, and then 
I walked to the window and leaned over and 
peeped out, and the glorious grandeur without 
made me snatch up my bonnet and the first 
book I found—Childe Harold—and steal off, 
telling Nannie not to wait dinner if I was s 
little late. I bounded down past the spring, 
which wasa round jet gushing from the mos- 
siest rocks, but I heard behind me a pleading 
— Now, Ella! please, Ella!’ as I laughed 
back wilfully and naughtily. 

«Then a thousand little echoes mocked me, 
and I started and looked around as though I 
might see the spirits of the wild wood, with 
long gauzy hair and breezy gossamer wings, 
flitting about me and hiding among the plumy 
pines, and from their little spirit-mouths out- 
bubbling laughter, glad and gurgling, and mu- 
sical as the laugh and song of rippling rills. 

“Oh, I wandered and wandered till I grew 
so glad, and so much a ‘portion of that around 
me,’ that I did forget I had ever lived in 
the Dell, and that I was cousin Nan’s visitor, 
and could relish a good dinner. With swing- 
ing and climbing, and reading, and wishing I 
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could sketch, so I would have something pretty ; the result was tea in a few minutes. Oh, girls! 
to show you girls, time glided away, and {it was too much pleasure to enjoy all by my 
at last I saw no sunshine only on the highest ;}own self, and I do wish you had been lost too! 
rocks and trees. I was frightened and shud-}The mysterious jars from the topmost shelves 
dered at the thought of being alone in that wild {had their hoarded contents first broken in 
place at night, and gathering up my mosses ; upon, their long rest disturbed By the ominous 
and posies, I hurried down the rocks to seek } rustle of the close paper covers, all in honor of 
out the path by which I came there. Miss Ella Graham’s visit. 

“I must have been bewildered, for I sought; ‘With many an extra flourish I was in- 
a long time before I could find any possible} troduced to the husband and son Zekel, as Dr. 
way out of the dark leafy nook, and when I} M.’s cousin from Sylvan Dell. Then, after the 
came into a kind of opening, I did not stop to; moon rose, Zekel said perhaps I would prefer 





admire or wonder, or raise my hands in de- 

light or awe, but hurried on before nightfall. 
«I had been so enchanted with the new and 

strange scenery on my way there, that I had 


a ride on horseback instead of the carriage. 1 
forgot to be Miss Graham, forgot all my as- 
sumed dignity, and only as the simple Ella did 
[ reply with a glad clapping of my hands, and 


not observed the path, and when tired and }-Oh, that would be glorious!’ 


weary Icame to a willowy stream, I almost 
shrieked as I cried out, ‘I know I am lost, and 
no one will ever find me!’ 

“I sat down beside it, and without thinking 
a moment, I took off my shoes preparatory to 
wading it, while the naughty tears stole down 
my burning cheeks. I knew somebody must 
live near such a beautiful stream as that, and 
when I got into it, I stoppgd and bathed my 
face and smoothed back my hair, saying con- 
solingly to myself, ‘there’s no knowing with 
whom I may meet.’ 

“After I crossed I had not walked very far 
until I came in sight of a large white house 
surrounded by Lombardy poplars and drooping 
elms, and quite buried in grape vines. The 
appearance was home-like and good, and I so 
weary and faint that I did not hesitate or feel 
like an intruding stranger. 

“A middle-aged woman sat on the porch 
sewing and rocking the cradle, and at first 
sight she looked good enough to be called ‘dear 
mother’ by anybody, but I hushed the wish 
nd only called her ‘dear lady.’ I told her my 
rouble, and that I was a cousin of Dr. M.’s, 
and was on a visit at his house. 

“Just as soon as she learned I was the Dr.’s 
relative, she started up, and smiling a pretty 
‘indeed"’ excused herself a moment, and soon 
returned in her silk apron’ and Sunday cap, 
carrying the big cushioned parlor chair. She 
told me cousin Sammy lived three miles west 
of them, and if I would not farry till morning, 
her eldest son, Zekel, would take me there that 
night in the carriage. 

“The good lady whispered to Bridget, and 








‘‘Then while my new gallant got the horses 
ready, I sat and talked grammatically and 
rhetorically as I knew how, to the husband 
about the Nebraska Bill. 

‘‘He was a rabid politician, but as I was 
floundering about out of my own sphere, I 
could not tell to which party he belonged, so I 
would agree with him in all he said. It was 
quite a respectable little parting scene when I 
shook hands with all of them and bade them 
good night, and breathed as many blessings on 
them as would a warm heart from the Green 
Isle. 

“Oh! that was a jolly ride over the woody 
hills in the glorious moonlight, and the remem- 
brance of it will do me good as long as I live, 
and love the bright and beautiful things that 
are strewn all along the great life-path, leading 
onward and upward to where only the bright 
and pure and beautiful be! 

“The road lay nearly al] the way through 
open woods, and the trees cast great dark sha- 
dows, and when we passed an occasional farm, 
the pinky blooms of the peach trees scattered 
their fragrance on the breezy night, and the 
winding road and brooks, and hills, and dark 
deep dells, all lying under the fair blue sky, 
and in the richest moonlight, made up a grand 
picture almost too perfect to be recognized as 
reality. 

«‘Zekel was an intelligentcountry school-mas- 
ter, and discoursed freely on any subject, while 
I was just glad and grateful enough to make 
me chatty and agreeable. When we reached 
the big gate and dismounted, and were parting, 
I, took his hard, willing hand in mine, and 
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talked a little kind talk, as I thanked him for’ 
his politeness; and, girls, if it had not been for! 
stern, prim custom, with its wooden rules and 
heartless proprieties, I would have kissed that} 
honest brown cheek, for my untaught heart 
told me to, but f only blessed him as I bade 
him good night!” 

Here Ella stopped, and looking down, pulled; 
the edging of her handkercheief, and we were: 
all still, till Hattie Oarson said— 

“Did he say nothing, Bla?” 

‘sWhy, yes,”’ said Ella, hesitatingly, “he! 
held my hand a good long minute, and then} 
he said huskily, and almost in a whisper. he} 
wished I would get lost another time, and he'd 
find me!” 

Here we rude girls joined in a chorus of} 
merry laughter, in which Ella's voice was; 
heard too. Just then the boys came around 
the hill, and said they had been hid behind us, 
and heard every single word! Fred shook his 
curly head at Ella, and said—*If you only mt 
kissed him Ell; if you only had!” 

I looked slyly into Fred’s eyes to see if he | 

} 
; 








looked threateningly, but I saw a world of true, 
trusting love there, that said Ella might kiss} 
every one she pleased, and he'd only love her | 
the better. 

And so I will leave the pet ones of the Delt | 
laughing over a pic-nic dinner, where the grotto } 
sent up its breath to mingle with the shadows | 


of the old trees. Dear, good Ella! 
Sylvan Dell, Ashiand County, O. ROSELLA. 





THE THOUGHT OF NOVALIS. 


BY E. JESSUP EAMES. 


PARP 


It was a thought—worthy of Novalis, 

That when man lays his hand upon the human, 
He touches Heaven! Oh! thought of rapturous 

bliss— 

Born of the Beautiful! that did illumine 
This truest Soul!—in manly reverence bowing 

Unto his Brother—though a meaner clod— 
A calm respect unto his nature showing, 

For he, too, wears the likeness of our God! 


Lose not thy love of reverence, my soul, 
But with true loyalty esteem the highest, 
And where, God-like, seems to thee the nighest, 
Seek thou to emulate and reach its goal. 
Art thou superior? teach thy fellow man 
-Meekly what thow hast done—and what he can! 





UNDER THE BOUGH. 


BY MEETA. 


The Spring-time leaves half cumbered 


The bough, where frost still slumbered, 


And white, white blossoms swinging, 
Sweet thoughts and sunshine bringing, 
Tapped upon my window-pane 

Like a tender, April rain. 

Then a little maiden came, 

Passing close, the window-frame; 
Singing gaily on her way, 

Blithe as blue-birds in the May. 

I can see her even now, 

Underneath that blossomed bough. 


When the summer’s florid skies 
Tipped the leaves with brighter dyes, 
Then I watched her ev’ry day, 

As she went upon her way; 

And my heart gushed out to meet, 
Early song, and patting feet, 
Coming up the shady lane, 

Close, close by the window-pane. 
Shaking back her bright brown hair, 
From her face, ajl flushed and fair, 
And her placid, child-like brow, 
Underneath that summer bough. 


Autumn came; the bough now bent, 
Thick, with scarlet leaves besprent, 
Still I watched and waited there, 
At my window on the stair. 

But she came not, and each day, 
Truant-like did steal away; 

As my heart her loss could chide, 
And they ran away to hide. 
-Dropping—dropping, still, the leaves 
Rustled sharply, in the eaves, 

Yet I watched with anxious brow 
Underneath that bare-brown bough. 


And she never, never came, 
Though [ waited all the same, 
Just as if her coming feet, 

In the wintry snow and sleet, 
Sounded on the frosty lane, 
Passing by the window-pane, 
Fhen | pictured in the snow, 

One bright spot, so green and low, 
Where the Sprifig-time buds would lie, 
And the Summer breezes sigh. 
Mournfully it rises now, 
Underneath the frosted bough. 
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BRI DGETOWN. 





BRIDGETOWN. 


See engraving, 


Barbadoes, the largest of the Oarribbee 
Islands, was first occupied by the English. It 
is twenty-one miles in length, by fourteen in 
breadth, and nearly every acre of it is in a 
state of cultivation. There are many good 
wells upon the island, besides two rivers and 
several reservoirs for rain; the latter, however, 
are not so well supplied as the inhabitants 
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against the little pilferings of the negroes 
which appear to be so inherent in their nature, 
and in the success of which they absolutely 
glory. Business is suspended in Bridgetown 
at an early hour, the stores being generally 
clused at four or five in the evening, after 
which time the Barbadians indulge in festive 
entertainments, or in a quiet walk by moon- 
light. In the day time the Barbadians drive 
about in a horse and gig, one of which almost 
every one possesses, though four-wheeled car- 





would wish. Bridgetown is the principal har- 
bor. The town, as seen from the bay, appears 
of considerable extent, as it stretches along the 
shore for the distance of more than two miles, 


riages are uncommon; in these the ladies go 
shopping or paying visits, the vehicle being 
generally driven by a black servant, but some- 
times the owner drives himself, when the ser- 
but the houses do not extend farther back than { vant hangs on behind in an inconvenient man- 
half a mile. Even these limits show it to be {ner. The Government offices and other public 
what we should call a large town; and the { buildings, as well as the residences of the 
dusters of palm and cocoa-nut trees, which } principal inhabitants or official personages, are 
are seen here and there rising among the} much superior in taste and elegance to the 
houses, give it a very pretty and interesting { generality of the buildings, and the interiors 
eppearance. The surrounding country, how- {are more commodious and better furnished. 
ever, though agreeable, is deficient in those} There is a public library well stocked, but 
gently sloping hills or mountainous elevations ; with not many useful books; there are also 
which form so desirable a background to a ‘commercial rooms well conducted, and several 
scene viewed from the sea. Being the general‘ good hotels for the accommodation of new 
rendezvous for all the stores of the island, ‘comers. 

Bridgetown maintains the first rank among; Education is not in a very flourishing condi- 
the towns of Barbadoes. The streets are clean tion in Barbadoes; but Bridgetown contains 
and neat; the roads are good, and covered } } several schools for the gratuitous instruction ot 
with white, soft sand; and the houses pretty | i the poorer classes; the expenses of which are 
end comfortable, though they pretend not to: ' defrayed by the Government, and the arrange- 
any elegance and architectural beauty. Most | ment superintended by the bishop. There is 
of the houses consist of but one floor, and that | also, about twelve miles from the town, a col- 
on the ground; but some have rooms above ' lege, founded at the commencement of the last 





these, and a few are two stories in height. 
Generally speaking, they are built of wood, 
supported by pillars of brick or stone, and 
have commonly covered balconies in front. 
The houses principally consist of shops or 
stores, where, as in most West Indian towns, 
the merchants do not confine themselves to 
the sale of one particular article, but trade in 
everything, so that they may be said to be in 


century, by General Codrington, for the gene- 
ra] education in the liberal arts, and for the 
propagation of moral and religious instruction 
among the slaves. 





Layine up WEALTH FOR OUR CHILDREN.— 
The injurious consequences so frequently flow- 
ing from this practice do not seem to secure 
any very serious attention, else the foolish 








Opposition to one another. There are several} practice would be less common than itis. It 
places of worship in Bridgetown besides the } jis a moderate estimate that more than a half 
cathedral, and a church superior to it in archi- | , of those left rich by their parents have become 
tectural elegance; yet the black population, | } ruined and bankrupt both in business and in 
which far surpasses the white in number, does} moral character. If the efforts of parents were 
not appear to derive much benefit from the op- } } directed more to the right training of their 
portunities thus afforded for religious obser- ; children, and tothe formation of good habitsand 
vances. It is true, crimes of great magnitude } principles in them, there would be fewer such 
are of rare occurrence, but every one cries out | results. 
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THE BAMBOO. 





The bamboo is a native of the hottest regions { &c., are made of it. Macerated in water it 
of Asia. It is likewise to be found in Ame- | forms paper; the leaves are generally put round 
rica, but not in that abundance with which it the tea sent to Europe; the thick inspissated 
flourishes in the old world. It is never brought | juice is a favorite medicine It is said to be 
into this country in sufficient supply for any | indestructible by fire, to resist acids, and, by 


useful purposes, being rather an object of cu- ; 
riosity than of utility. But in the countries of 
its production it is one of the most universally } 
useful plants. “There are about fifty varie- } 
ties,” says Mr. Loudon, in his Botanical Dic- ; 
tionary, “‘of the Arundo bambos, each of the ; 
most rapid growth, rising from fifty to eighty } 
feet the first year, and the second perfecting its 
timber in hardness and elasticity. It grows in } 
stools which are cut every two years. The ‘ 
quantity of timber furnished by an acre of 
bamboos is immense. Its uses are almost 
without end. In building it forms almost entire 
houses for the lowest orders, and enters both 
into the construction and furniture of those of 
the higher class. Bridges, boats, masts, rig- 
ging, agricultural and other implements and 
machinery; carts, baskets, ropes, nets, sail- 
cloth, cups, pitchers, troughs, pipes for convey- 
ing water, pumps, fences for gardens and fields, 





fusion with alkali, to form a transparent per- 
manent glass.”’ 





THE SEASONS. 
Hay and corn, and buds and flowers, 
Snow and ice, and fruit and wine,— 
Spring and summer, fall and winter, 
With their suns, and sleets, and showers, 
Bring in turn these gifts divine. 


Spring blows, summer glows, 
Autumn reaps, winter keeps; 
Spring prepares, summer provides, 
Autumn hoards, winter hides. 


Come, then, friends, their praises sound: 
Spring and summer, autumn, winter, 
Summer, autumn, winter, spring, 

As they run their yearly round, 

Each in turn with gladness sing! 

Time drops blessings as he flies— 

Time makes ripe and Time makes wise. 
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KENILWORTH CASTLE. 





One of the most magnificent ruins in Eng-{ pile remain in the same dismantled state. 


land is Kenilworth Castle, in the county of) 
Warwickshire, situated about midway between | of lofty windows on each side; and spacious 
the towns of Warwick and Coventry. It was} 


The walls of the hall are perforated by a series 


fire-places were formed at both ends. Another 


founded during the reign of Henry I. by Geffrey } remarkable part of the ruin is a tall dark- 


de Clinton, a person of humble origin, who had 
raised himself to importance, by the superiority 
of his talents. In 1165 it came into the pos- 
session of the crown: but after the accession of 
King John it was restored to Henry de Clinton, 
grandson of the founder. The castle is de- 
scribed as built of hewn freestone, the walls 
being fourteen or fifteen feet in thickness. By 
a survey made during the reign of James I. 
there were found to be seven acres included 
within the walls. The circuit of the entire 
manor was not less than nineteen or twenty miles. 
The appearance of Kenilworth in its present 
dilapidated condition is picturesque in the ex- 
treme. Much of it is covered and overhung 
with ivy and other clinging plants, intermixing 
their evergreen beauty with the venerable tints 
of the mouldering stonework. The noble moat 
or lake, as it might more properly be called, 
in the midst of which it once stood, and which 
in former times used to be stored with fish and 
fowls, is now almost dried up. But beside the 
great hall built by John of Gaunt, the walls of 
which are still standing, vast portions of the 
Vou. IV.—No. 3. 2 





colored tower, near the centre, supposed to 
have been built by Geffrey de Clinton, and to 


be the only portion now existing of his castle.. 


Like many of the old fortresses, both in Eng- 
land and on the continent, it has obtained the 
name of Cesar’s Tower, probably from the 
fancy that it was erected by that Conqueror. 
One of the gate-houses, the work of the Earl 
of Leicester, is also still nearly entire. The 
different ruins are still known as Lancas er’s 
and Leicester’s buildings, in memory of their 
founders. One portion is called King Henry’s 
apartments, being that in which it is said King 
Henry VIII. was wont to lodge. This castle 
is celebrated as the scene of one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. 





Free Rapiators or Heat.—Wood, leaves, 
and grass, part with or radiate their heat very 
quickly; on the other hand, metal which is 
polished, smooth stonesand woollen cloth, retain 
their heat for a long time. But all leaves do 
not radiate heat freely, such as hard smooth 
ones, but rough woolly ones do. 
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in front of Tom and looking down at him, ob- 





HARD TIMES. 


— | served: 
we dteeer tape “What @ comical brother-in-law you are!” 
“gece  co — epatalar ‘“«What a comical brother-in-jaw old Boun- 
CHAPTER XIX. derby is, I think you mean,” said Tom. 


Tt was very remarkable that a young gentle-} ‘You are a piece of caustic, Tom,”’ retorted 
man who had been brought up under one con- | Mr. James Harthouse. 
tinuous system of unnatural restraint, should; There was something so very agreeable in 
he a hypocrite; but it was certainly the case} being so intimate with such a waistcoat; in 
with Tom. It was very strange that a young ; being called Tom, by such a voice; in being on 
gentleman who had never been left to his own } such off-hand terms so soon, with such a pair 
guidance for five consecutive minutes, should} of whiskers; that Tom was uncommonly 
be incapable at last of governing himself; but | pleased with himself. 
so it was with Tom. It was altogether unac-; «Qh! I don’t caro for old Bounderby,”’ said 
countable that a young gentleman whose | he, “if you mean that. I have always called 
imagination had been strangled in his cradle, | old Bounderby by the same name when I have 
should be still inconvenienced by its ghost in | talked about him, and I have always thought 
the form of grovelling sensualities; but such }of him in the same way. Iam not going to 





a monster, beyond all doubt, was Tom. begin to be polite now, about old Bounderby. 
“Do you smoke?” asked Mr. James Hart- {Tt would be rather late in the day.” 

house, when they came to the hotel. “Don’t mind me,” returned James; “but 
“I believe you!” said Tom. take care when his wife is by, you know.” 


He could do no less than ask Tom up; and} «His wife?” said Tom. ‘My sister Loo? 
Tom could do no Jess than go up. What with! Qh yes!” And he laughed, and took a little 
a cooling drink adapted to the weather, but} more of the cooking drink. 
not so weak as cool; and what with ararer; James Harthouse continued to lounge in the 
* tobacco than was to be bought in those parts, {same place and attitude, smoking his cigar in 
Tom was soon in a highly free and easy state ; his own easy way, and looking pleasantly at 
at his end of the sofa, and more than ever dis- ; the whelp, as if he knew himself to be a kind 
posed to admire his new friend at the other end. | of agreeable demon who had only to hover over 
Tom blew his smoke aside, after he had been ; him, and he must give up his whole soul if re- 
wmoking a little while, and took an observa-; quired. It certainly did seem that the whelp 
tion of his friend. yielded to this influence. He looked at his — 
“He don’t seem to care about his dress,” } companion sneakingly, he looked at him admi- 
thought Tom, “and yet how capitally he does; ringly, he looked at him boldly, and put up 
it. What an easy swell he is!” one leg on the sofa. 
Mr. James Harthouse, happening to catch} ‘My sister Loo?’’ said Tom. ‘She never 
Tom’s eye, remarked that he drank notbing, {cared for old Bounderby.” 
and filled his glass with his own negligent; ‘That's the past tense, Tom,” returned Mr. 
hand. James Harthouse, striking the ash from his 
«“Thank’ee,” said Tom. “Thank’ee. Well, {cigar with his little finger. ‘‘We are in the 
Mr. Harthouse, I hope you have had about aj present tense, now.” 
dose of old Bounderby to-night.” Tom said; ‘Verb neuter, not tocare. Indicative mood, 
this with one eye shut up again, and looking { present tense. First person, singular, I do not 
over his glass knowingly at his entertainer. , care; second person, singular, thou dost not 

“A very good fellow indeed!” returned Mr. | care; third person, singular, she docs not care,” 
James Harthouse. ‘returned Tom. 

“You think so, don’t you?’’said Tom. And; ‘Good!’ Very quaint!’ said his friend. 
shut up his eye again. ;“Though you don’t mean it.” 

Mr. James Harthouse smiled; and, rising; ‘But I do meant it,” cried Tom. ‘Upon 
from his end of the sofa, and lounging with his}my honor! Why, you won’t tell me, Mr. 
back against the chimney-piece, so that he} Harthouse, that you really suppose my sister 
stood before the empty fire-grate as he smoked, } Loo does care for old Bounderby.”’ 
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“My dear fellow,” returned the other, ‘what 
am I bound to suppose, when I find two mar- 
ried people living in harmony and happiness?” 

Tom had by this time got both his legs on 
the sofa. If his second leg had not been al- 
ready there when he was called a dear fellow, 
he would have put it up at that great stage of 
the conversation. Feeling it necessary to do 
something then, he stretched himself out at 
greater length, and, reclining with the back of 
his head on the end of the sofa, and, smoking 
with an infinite assumption of negligence, 
turned his common face, and not too sober 
eyes, towards the face looking down upon 
him so carelessly yet so potently. 

“You know our governor, Mr. Harthouse,’’ 
said Tom, ‘‘and therefore you needn't be sur- 

* prised that Loo married eld Bounderby. She 
never had a lover, and the governor proposed 
old Bounderby, and she took him.” 

“Very dutiful in your interesting sister,” 
said Mr. James Harthouse, 

“Yes, but she wouldn't have been as dutiful 
and it would not have come off as easily,” re- 
turned the whelp, “if it hadn't been for me.’’ 

The tempter merely lifted his eyebrows; but 
the whelp was obliged to go on. 

“7 persuaded her,’’ he said, with an edifying 
air of superiority. ‘‘I was stuck into old 
Bounderby’s bank, (where I never wanted to 
be) and I knew I should get into scrapes there, 
if she put old Bounderby's pipe out; so I told 
her my wishes, and she came into them. She 
would do anything for me. It was very game 
of her, wasn’t it?” 

“It was charming, Tom!” 

“Not that it was altogether so important to 
her as it was to be,” continued Tom, coolly, 
“because my liberty and comfort, and perhaps 
my getting on, depended on it; and she had no 
other lover, and staying at home was like 
staying in jail—especially when I was gone. 
Tt wasn't as if she gave up another lover for 
old Bounderby; but still it was a good thing 
in her.” 

“Perfectly delightful. And she gets on so 
placidly.” 

“Oh,” returned Tom, with contemptuous 
patronage, ‘‘she’s a regular girl. A girl can 
get on anywhere. She has settled down to the 
life, and she don’t mind. The life does just as 
well for her, as another. Besides, though Loo 
is a girl, she’s not a common sort of girl. She 











can shut herself up within herself, and think— 
as I have often known her sit and watch the 
fire—for an hour at a stretch.” 

“Ay, ay? Has resources of her own,” said 
Harthouse, smoking quietly. 

“Not so much of that as you may sappose,” 
returned Tom; ‘for our governor had her 
crammed with all sorts of dry bones and saw- 
dust. It’s his system.” 

‘Formed his daughter on his own model?” 
suggested Harthouse. 

“His daughter? Ah! and everybody else. 
Why, he formed me in that way,” said Tom. 

“‘Impossible!”’ 

“He did though,” said Tom, shaking his 
head. “I mean to say Mr. Harthouse, that 
when I first left home and went to old Boun- 
derby’s, I was as flat as a warming-pan, and 
knew no more about life than any oyster does.” 

“Come, Tom! I can hardly believe that. A 
joke’s a joke.” 

‘Upon my soul!” said the whelp. ‘I am 
serious—I am indeed!” He smoked with great 
gravity and dignity for a little while, and then 
added, ina highly complacent tone, ‘Oh! I 
have picked up a little, since. I don’t deny 
that. But I have done it myself; no thanks 
to the governor.” 

“And your intelligent sister?” 

“My intelligent sister is about where she 
was. She used to complain to me that she had 
nothing to fall back upon, that girls usually 
fall back upon: and I don’t see how she is to 
have got over that since. But she don’t mind,” 
he sagaciously added, puffing at his cigar 
again. ‘Girls can always get on, somehow.” 

“Calling at the Bank yesterday evening, for 
Mr. Bounderby’s address, I found an ancient 
lady there, who seems to entertain great admi- 
ration for your sister,’’ observed Mr. James 
Harthouse, throwing away the last small rem- 
nant of the cigar he had now smoked out. 

‘‘Mother Sparsit?’’ said Tom. ‘What! you 
have seen her already, have you?” 

His friend nodded. Tom took his cigar out 
of his mouth, to shut up his eye (which had 
grown rather unmanageable) with the greater 
expression, and to tap his nose several times 
with his finger. 

‘*Mother Sparsit’s feeling for Loo is more 
than admiration, I should think,” said Tom. 
“Say affection and devotion. Mother Sparsit 
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never set her cap at Bounderby when he was a} 
bachelor. Oh no!” 

These were the last words spoken by the 
whelp, before a giddy drowsiness came upon } 
him, followed by complete oblivion. He 0 





roused from the latter state by an uneasy: 


and other cries, arose in many voices from va- 
rious parts of the densely crowded and suffoca- 
tingly close Hall, in which the orator, perched 
on a stage, delivered himself of this and what 
other froth and fume he had in him. He had 
declaimed himself into a violent heat, and was 


dream of being stirred up with a boot, and}as hoarse as he was hot. By dint of roaring 
also of a voice saying: ‘Come, it’s late. Be} at the top of his voice under a flaring gaslight, 


off !” 
«‘Well!” he said, scrambling from the sofa. 
“T must take my leave of you, though. I 


say. Your's is a very good tobacco. But it’s: 
too mild. 


“Yes, it’s too mild,’’ returned his enter- 
tainer. 


“Jt’s—it's ridiculously mild,” said Tom. } 


“‘Where's the door? Good night!” 
He had another odd dream of being taken 


4 


clenching his fists, knitting his brows, setting 
his teeth, and pounding with his arms, he had 
taken so much out of himself by this time, 
that he was brought to a stop and called for a 
glass of water. 

As he stood there, trying to quench his fiery 


face with his drink of water, the comparison 


between the orator and the crowd of attentive 
faces turned towards him, was extremely to his 
disadvantage. Judging him by Nature’s evi- 


by a waiter through a mist, which, after giv-; dence, he was above the mass in very little but 


ing him some trouble and difficulty, resolved | 


the stage on which he stood. In many great 


itself into the main street, in which he stood; respects, he was essentially below them. He 


alone. He then walked home pretty easily, 
though not yet free from an impression of the 
presence and influence of his new friend—as 
if he were lounging somewhere in the air, in 
the same negligent attitude, regarding him 
with the same look. 


was not so honest, he was not so manly, he 
was not so good-humored; he substituted cun- 
ning for their simplicity, and passion for their 
safe solid sense. An ill-made, high shouldered 
man, with lowering brows, and his features 
crushed into an habitually sour expression, he 


The whelp went home and went to bed. If} contrasted most unfavorably, even in his mon- 


he had had any sense of what he had done that 
night, and had been less of a whelp and more 
of a brother, he might have turned short on 
, the road, might have gone down to the ill- 
smelling river that was dyed black, might have 
gone to bed in it for good and all, and have 
curtained his head for ever with its filthy 
waters. 
CHAPTER xx. 

“‘Oh my friends, the down-trodden operatives 
of Coketown! Oh my friends and fellow- 
countrymen, the slaves of an iron-handed and 
a@ grinding despotism! Oh my friends and fel- 
low sufferers, and fellow-workmen, and fellow 
men! I tell you that the hour is come, when 
we must rally round one another as One united 
power, and crumble into dust the oppressors 
that too long have battened upon the plunde 
of our families, upon the sweat of our brows, 
upon the labor of our hands, upon the strength 
of our sinews, upon the God-created glorious 
rights of Humanity, and upon the holy and 
eternal privileges of Brotherhood!” 


“Good!” ‘Hear, hear, hear!’ “Hurrah,” 








; 


grel dress, with the great body of his hearers 
in their plain working clothes. Strange as it 


—— is to consider any assembly in the act 


of submissively resigning itself to the dreari- 
ness of some complacent person, lord or com- 
moner, when three-fourths of it could, by no 
human means, raise out of the slough of inanity 
}to their own intellectual level, it was particu- 
larly strange, and it was even particularly af- 
fecting, to see this crowd of earnest faces, 
whose honesty in the main no competent ob- 
server free from bias could doubt, so agitated 
by such a leader. 

Good! Hear, hear! Hurrah! The eager- 
ness, both of attention and inattention, exhi- 
bited in all the countenances, made them a 
most impressive sight. There was no careless- 
ness, no languor, no idle curiosity; none of 
the many shades of indifference to be seen in 
all other assemblies, visible for one moment 
there. That every man felt his condition to 
be, somehow or other, worse than it might be; 
that every man considered it incumbent on 
him to join the rest, towards the making of it 
better; that every man felt his only hope to be 
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n his allying himself to the comrades by whom 
he was surrounded; and that in this belief, 
right or wrong (unbappily wrong then) the 
whole of that crowd were gravely, deeply, 
faithfully in earnest; must have been as plain 
to any one who chose to see what was there, 
as the bare beams of the roof, and the whiten- 
ed brick walls. Nor could any such spectator 
fail to know in his own breast, that these men, 
through their very delusions, showed great 
qualities, susceptible of being turned to the 
happiest and best account; and that to pretend 
(on the strength of sweeping axioms, how- 
soever cut and dried) that they went astray 
wholly without cause, and of their own irra- 
tional wills, was to pretend that there could be 
smoke without fire, death without birth, har- 
vest without seed, anything or everything pro- 
duced from nothing. 

The orator having refreshed himself, wiped 
his corrugated forehead from left to right seve- 
ral times with his handkerchief folded into a 
pad, and concentrated all his revived forces in 
a sneer of great disdain and bitterness. 

‘‘But, oh my friends and brothers! Oh men 
and Englishmen, the down-trodden operatives 
of OCoketown! What shall we say of that 
man—that working-man, that I should find it 
necessary so to libel the glorious name—who, 
being practically and well acquainted with the 
grievances and wrongs of you, the injured 


pith and marrow of this land, and having heard } 


you, with a noble and majestic unanimity that 
will make Tyrants tremble, resolve for to sub- 
scribe to the funds of the United Aggregate 
Tribunal, and to abide by the injunctions issued 
by that body for your benefit, whatever they 
may be—what, I ask you, will you say of that 
working man, since such I must acknowledge 
him to be, who, at such a time, deserts his 
post, and sells his flag; who, at such a time, 
turns a traitor and a craven and a recreant; 
who, at such a time, is not ashamed to. make 
you the dastardly and humiliating avowal that 
he will hold himself aloof, and will not be one 
of those associated in the gallant stand for 
Freedom and for Right?” 

The assembly was divided at this point. 
There were some groans and hisses, but the 
general sense of honor was much too strong 
for the condemnation of a man unheard. ‘Be 
‘sure you're right, Slackbridge!”” ‘Put him 
up!” *Let’s hear him!” Such things were said 


lon many sides. Finally, one strong voice 
called out, “Is the man heer? If the man’s 
heer, Slackbridge, let’s hear the man himseln, 
‘stead 0’ yo.” Which was received with a 
round of applause. 

Slackbridge, the orator, looked about him 
with a withering smile; and holding out his 
right hand at arm’s length (as the manner of 
all Slackbridges is), is still the thundering sea, 
waited until there was a profound silence. 

“Oh my friends and fellow men!” said Slack- 
bridge then, shaking his head with violent 
scorn, ‘‘I do not wonder that you, the prostrate 
sons of labor, are incredulous of the existence 
of sucha man. But he who sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage existed, and Judas 
Iscariot existed, and Castlereagh existed, and 
this man exists!” 

Here, a brief press and confusion near the 
stage, ended in the man himself standing at 
the orator’s side before the concourse. He was 
pale and a little moved in the face—his lips es- 
pecially showed it; but he stood quiet, with his 
left hand at his chin, waiting to be heard. 








( 


ings, and this functionary now took the case 


into his own hands. 

“My friends,” said he, “‘by virtue 0’ my 
— as your president, I ashes o’ our friend 
Slackbridge, who may be a little over hetter 
tin this business, to take his seat, whiles this 
man Stephen Blackpool is heern. You all 
know this man Stephen Blackpool. You know 
him awlung o’ his misfort’ns, and his good 
name.” 

With that, the chairman shook him frankly 
by the hand, and sat down again. Slackbridge 
likewise sat down, wiping his hot forehead— 
always from left to right, and never the reverse 
way. : 

‘“‘My friends,” Stephen began, in the midst 
of a dead calm; “I ha’ hed what’s been spok’n 
o’ me, and ’tis lickly that I shan’t mend it. 
But I’d liefer you’d hearn the truth concernin 
myseln, fro my lips than fro onny other man’s, 
though I never cud’n speak afore so monny, 
wi'out bein moydert and muddled.” 

Slackbridge shook his head as if he would 
shake it off, in his bitterness. ; 

‘I’m th’ one single Hand in Bounderby’s 
mill o’ a’ the men theer, as don’t coom in wi’ 
th’ proposed reg’lations. I canna coom in wi’ 


There was a chairman to regulate the proceed- 
{ 
i 
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‘em. My friends, I doubt their doin’ ye onny 
good. Licker they'll do yo hurt.” 

Slackbridge laughed, folded his arms, and 
frowned sarcastically. 

“But ‘tant sommuch for that as I stands out 
If that were aw, I'd coom in wi’ th’ rest. But 
I ha’ my reasons—mine yo see—for bein hin- 
dered; not on'y now, but awlus—awlus—life 
jong!” 

Slackbridge jumped up and stood beside him, 
gnashing and tearing. ‘Oh my friends, what 
but this did I tell you? Oh my fellow country- 
men, what warning but this did I give you? 
And how shows this recreant conduct in a 
man on whom unequal laws are known to have 
fallen heavy? Oh you Englishmen, I ask you 
how does this subordination show in one of 
yourselves, who is thus consenting to his own 
undoing and to yours, and to your children’s 
and your children’s childrens?” 

There was some applause, and some crying 
of Shame upon the man; but the greater part 
of the audience were quiet. They looked at 
Stephen's worn face, rendered more pathetic by 
the homely emotions it evinced; and, in the 
kindness of their nature, they were more sorry 
than indignant. 

‘Tis this Delegate’s trade for t’ speak,” 
said Stephen, ‘an he’s paid for’t, an he knows 
his work. Let him keep to’t. Let him give 
no heed to what I ha had'n to bear. That’s 
not for him. That’s not for nobbody but me.” 

There was a propriety, not to say a dignity 
in these words, that made the hearers yet more 
quiet and attentive. The same strong voice 
called out, ‘‘Slackbridge, let the man be heern, 
and howd thee tongue!’’ Then the place was 
wonderfully still. 

“My brothers,” said Stephen, whose low 
voice was distinctly heard, ‘‘and my fellow- 
workmen—for that yo are to me, though not, 
as knows on, to this delegate heer—I ha but a 
word to sen, and I could sen nommore if I was 
to speak till Strike o’ day. I know weel, aw 
what's afore me. I know weel that yo are aw 
resolved to ha nommore ado wi’ a man who is 
not wi’ yo in this matther. I know weel that if 
I was a lyin parisht i’ th’ road, yo’d feel it right 
to pass me by as a forrenner and stranger. 
What I ha getn’ I mun mak th’ best on.” 

“Stephen Blackpool,’’ said the chairman, 
rising, “‘think on’t agen. Think on’t once 











agen, lad, afore thour’t shunned by aw owd 
friends.” 

There was an universal murmur to the same 
effect, though no man articulated a word. 
Every eye was fixed on Stephen's face. To 
repent of his determination, would be to take 
@ load from all their minds. He looked around 
him, and knew that it was so. Not a grain of 
anger with them was in his heart; he knew 
them, far below their surface weaknesses and 
misconceptions, as no one but their fellow la- 
borer could. 

“TI ha thowt on’t, above a bit, sir. I simply 
canna coom in. I mun go th’ way as lays 
afore me. I mun tak my leave o’ aw heer.” 

He made a sort of reverence to them by hold- 
ing up his arms, and stood for the moment in 
that attitude: not speaking until they slowly 
dropped at his sides. 

‘‘Monny’s the pleasant word as soom heer 
has spok’n wi’ me; monny’s the face I see 
heer, as I first seen when I were yoong and 
lighter heart’n than now. I ha never had no 
fratch afore, sin ever I were born, wi’ any 0’ 
my like; Gonnows I ha’ none now that’s o’ my 
makin’. Yollca’ me traitor and that—yo I 
mean t’ say,’’ addressing Slack bridge, ‘‘but ’tis 
easier to ca’ than mak’ out. So let be.” 

He had moved away a pace or two to come 
down from the platform, when he remembered 
something he had not said, and returned again. 

‘“‘Haply,”’ he said, turning his furrowed face 
slowly about, that he might, as it were, indi- 
vidually address the whole audience, those 
both near and distant; “‘haply, when this ques- 
tion has been tak’n up and discoosed, there'll 
be a threat to turn out if I'm let to work 
among yo. I hope I shall die ere ever such a 
time cooms, and I shall work solitary among 
yo unless it cooms—truly, I mun do ’t, my 
friends; not to brave yo, but to live. I ha 
nobbut work to live by; and wheerever can I 
go, I who ha worked sin I were no heighth at 
aw, in Coketown heer? I mak’ no complaints 
o’ bein turned to the wa’, o’ being oucasten 
and overlooken fro this time forrard, but I hope 
[ shall be let to work. If there is any right 
for me at aw, my friends, I think ’tis that.” 

Not a word was spoken. Not a sound was 
audible in the building, but the slight rustle of 
men moving a little apart, all along the centre 
of the room, to open a means of passing out, to 
the man with whom they all bound themselves 
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to renounce companionship. Looking at. no 
one, and going his way with a lowly steadiness 
upon him that asserted nothing and sought no- 
thing, Old Stephen, with all his troubles on 
his head, left the scene. 

Then Slackbridge, who had kept his orator- 
ical arm extended during the going out, as if he 
were repressing with infinite solicitude and by 
# wonderful moral power the vehement pas- 
sions of the multitude, applied himself to rais- 
ing their spirits. Had not the Roman Brutus, 
oh, my British countrymen, condemned his 
son to death; and had not the Spartan mothers, 
oh, my soon to be victorious friends, driven 
their flying children on the points of their 
enemies’ swords? Then it was not the sacred 
duty of the men of Coketown, with fore-fathers 
before them, an admiring world in company 
with them, and a posterity to come after them, 
to hurl out traitors from the tents they had 
pitched in a sacred and a Godlike cause? The 
winds of Heaven answered Yes; and bore Yes, 
East, West, North, and South. And conse- 
quently three cheers for the United Aggregate 
Tribunal! 

Slackbridge acted as fugleman, and gave the 
time. The multitude of doubtful faces (a little 
conscience stricken) brightened at the sound, 
and took it up. Private feeling must yield to 
the common cause. Hurrah! The roof yet 
vibrated with the cheering, when the assembly 
dispersed. 

Thus easily did Stephen Blackpool fall into 
the loneliest of lives, the life of solitude among 
a familiar crowd. The stranger in the land 
who looks into ten thousand faces for some 
answering look and never finds it, is in cheer- 
ing society as compared with him who passes 
ten averted faces -daily, that were once the 
countenances of friends. Such experience was 
to be Stephen’s now, in every waking moment 
of his life; at his work, on his way to it and 
from it, at his door, at his window, everywhere. 
By general consent, they even avoided that side 
of the strect on which he habitually walked; 
and left it, of all the working men, to him only. 

He had been for many years, a quiet, silent 
man, associating but little ‘with other men, 
and used to companionship with his own 
thoughts. He had never known before, the 
strength of the want in his heart for the fre- 
quent recognition of a nod, a look, a word; or 
the immense amount of relief that had been 





poured into it by drops, through such small 
means. It was even harder than he could 
have believed possible, to separate in his own 
conscience his abandonment by all his fellows, 
from a baseless sense of shame and disgrace. 

The first four days of his endurance were 
days so long and heavy, that he began to be 
appalled by the prospect before him. Not 
only did he see no Rachael all the time, but 
he avoided every chance of seeing her; for, al- 
though he knew that the prohibition did not 
yet formally extend to the women working in 
the factories, he found that some of them with 
whom he was acquainted, were changed to 
him, and he feared to try others, and dreaded 
that Rachael might be even singled out from 
the rest if she were seen in his company. So, 
he had been quite alone during the four days, 
and had spoken to no one, when, as he was 
leaving his work at night, a young man of a 
very light complexion accosted him in the 
street. 

“Your name’s Blackpool, an’t it?’’ said the 
young man. 

Stephen colored to find himself with bis hat 
in his hand, in bis gratitude for being spoken 
to, or in the suddenness of it, or both. He 
made a feint of adjusting the lining, and said 
‘*Yes.” 

" «You are the Hand they have sent to Coven- 
try, I mean?” said Bitzer, the very light young 
man in question. 

Stephen answered “Yes,” again. 

“I supposed so, from their all appearing to 
keep away from you. Mr. Bounderby wants 
to speak to you. You know his house, don’t 
you?” 

Stephen said ‘‘Yes,” again. 

“Then go straight up there, will you?” said 
Bitzer. ‘You're expected, and have only to 
tell the servant it’s you. I belong to the Bank; 
so, if you go straight up without me (I was 
sent to fetch you,) you'll save me a walk.” 

Stephen, whose way had been in the contra- 
ry direction, turned about, and betook himself 
as in duty bound, to the red brick castle of the 
giant Bounderby. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
‘Well, Stephen,” said Bounderby, in his 
windy manner, “what's this I hear? What 
have these pests of the earth been doing to yiu? 


Come in, and speak up.” 
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It was into the drawing-room that he was; scoundrel. You had better tell us so at once; 


thus bidden. A tea-table was set out; and Mr. 


you can’t deceive me. You want to tell us so. 


Bounderby’s young wife, and her brother, and; Why don't you?” 


a@ great gentleman from London, were present, } 


“I'm as sooary as yo, sir, when the people's 


to whom Stephen made his obeisance, closing } }leaders is bad,” said Stephen, shaking his 


the door and — near it, with his hat in 
his hand. 

“This is the man T was telling you about, 
Harthouse,’’ said Mr. Bounderby. 

The gentleman he addressed, who was talk- 
ing to Mrs. Bounderby on the sofa, got up, 
saying in an indolent way, ‘‘Oh, really?” and 
dawdled to the hearth-rug where Mr. Bounder- 
by stood. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Bounderby, ‘‘speak up! 

After the four days he had passed, this ad- 
dress fell rudely and discordantly on Stephen’s 
ear. Besides being a rough handling of his 
wounded mind, it seemed to assume that he 
really was the self-interested deserter he bad 
been called. 

“What were it, sir,’’ said Stephen, ‘as yo 
were pleased to want wi’ me?”’ 








‘head. in A taks such as offers. Haply 'tis na’ 


the sma’est 0’ their misfortune when they can 
get no better.” 

The wind began to be boisterous. 

“Now, you'll think this pretty well, Hart- 


house,” said Mr. Bounderby. ‘You'll think’ 


this tolerably strong. You’ll say, upon my 
soul this is a tidy specimen of what my friends 
have to deal with; but this is nothing, sir! 
You shall hear me ask this man a question. 
Pray, Mr. Blackpool”—wind springing up 
very fast—‘‘may I take the liberty of asking 
you how it happens that you refused to be in 
this Combination?” 

“How ’t happens?” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Bounderby with his thumbs 
in the arms of his coat, and jerking his head 
and shutting his eyes in confidence with the 


«Why, I have told you,” returned Bounder-} opposite wall: “how it happens.”’ 


by. “Speak up like a man, since you are a} 
j put th’ question—an not want’n t’ be ill- 
}manner’n—I'll answer. I ha passed a pro 


man, and tell us about yourself and this Com- 
bination.” 


“I'd leefer not coom to’t, sir; but sin you 


““Wi’ yor pardon, sir,” said Stephen Black- ; mess. ay 


pool, ‘I ha’ nowt to sen about it.” : 


Mr. Bounderby, who was always more or} 
less like a Wind, finding something in his way ; 
here, began to blow at it directly. 


“Not to me, you know,” said Bounderby. 
( Gusty weather with deceitful calms. One now 
: prevailing. ) 





“Oh, no, sir. Not to yo.” 


“Now, look here, Harthouse,’’ said he, ; 
“here's a specimen of "em. When this map had just nothing at all to do with it,” said 
was here once before, I warned this man against } ; Bounderby, still in confidence with the wall. 
the mischievous strangers who are always «If only Josiah Bounderby, of Coketown, had 
about—and who ought to be hanged wherever } been i in question, you would have joined and 
they are found—and [I told this man that he} made no bones about it?” 
was going in the wrong direction. Now, would ; “Why yes, sir. "Tis true.” 
you believe it, that although they have put; ‘Though he knows,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
this mark upon him, heis such a slave to them now blowing a gale, ‘‘that these are a set of 
still, that he’s afraid to open his lips about} rascals and rebels whdm transportation is too 
them?” | good for! Now, Mr. Harthouse, you have been 

«J sed as T had nowt to sen, sir; not asI' ' knocking about in the world some time. Did 

was fearfo’ o’ openin’ my lips.” you ever meet with anything like that man 

“You said. Ah! J know what you said; ‘out of this blessed country?” 
more than that, I know what you mean, you} And Mr. Bounderby pointed him out for in- 
see. Not always the same thing, by the Lord} spection, with an angry finger. 

Harry! Quite different things. You had bet- “Nay, ma’‘am,”’ said Stephen Blackpool, 
ter tell us at once, that that fellow Slackbrid..e/ staunchly protesting against the words that 
is not in the town, stirring up the people to}had been used, and instinctively addressing 
mutiny; and that he is not a regular qualified | himself to Louisa, after glancing at her face. 
leader of the people: that is, a most confounded “Not rebels, nor yet rascals. Nowt o’ th’ 





“As for me, any consideration for me has ‘ 
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kind, ma’am, nowt o’ th’ kind. They’ve not 
doon me a kindness, ma’am, as I know and 
feel. But there's not a dozen men among ’em, 
ma’am—a dozen? Not six—but what believes 
as he has doon his duty by the rest and by 
himseln. God forbid as I, that ha known an 
had'n experience o’ these men aw my life—I, 
that ha’ ett’n an droonken wi’ em, and seet'n 
wi’ em, an toil'n wi’ em, and lov'n ’em, should 
fail fur to stan by ’em wi’ the truth, let ’em ha 
doon to me what they may!”’ 

He spoke with the rugged earnestness of his 
place and character—deepened, perhaps, by a 
proud consciousness that he was faithful to his 
class under all their mistrust; but he fully re- 
membered where he was, and did not even 
raise his voice. 

“No, ma’am, no. They’re true to one an- 
other, faithfo’ to one another, fectionate to one 
another, e’en to death. Be poor amoong ’em, 
be sick amoong ‘em, grieve amoong ’em for 
onny 0’ th’ monny causes that carries grief to 
the poor man’s door, an they’ll be tender wi’ 
yo, gentle wi’ yo, comfortable wi’ yo, Chrisen 
wi’ yo. Be sure o’ that, ma’am. They'd 
be riven to bits, ere ever they’d be dif- 
ferent.” 

“In short,”’ said Mr. Bounderby, ‘‘it’s be- 
cause they are so full of virtues that they have 


turned you adrift. Go through with it while ; 


you are about it. Out with it.” 

“How ‘tis, ma’am,” resumed Stephen, ap- 
pearing still to find his natural refuge in 
Louisa’s face, “that what is best in us fok, 
seems to turn us most to trouble an misfort'n 
an mistake, I dunno. But ’tis so. I know 
‘tis, as I know the heavens is over me ahint 
the smoke. We're patient, too, an wants in 
general to do right. An’I canna think the 
fawt is aw wi’ us.” 

“Now, my friend,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
whom he could not have exasperated more, 


quite unconscious of it though he was, than} 








Mr. James Harthouse with his thumb, ‘a Par- 
liament gentleman. I should like him to hear 
a short bit of dialogue between you and me, 
instead of taking the substance of it—for I 
know precious well, beforehand, what it will 
be; nobody knows better than I do, take no- 
tice! instead of rec eiving it on trust, from my 
mouth.”’ 

Stephen bent his head to the gentleman 
from London, and showed a rather more trou- 
bled mind than usual. He turned his eyes in- 
voluntarily to his former refuge, but at a look 
from that quarter (expressive though instanta- 
neous) he settled them on Mr. Bounderby’s 
face. 

‘“‘Now, what do you complain of?” asked 
Mr. Bounderby. 

“IT ha’ not coom heer, sir,” Stephen re- 
minded him, ‘to complain. Icoom for that I 
were sent for.” 

‘‘What,” repeated Mr. Bounderby, folding 
his arms, ‘do you people, in a general way, - 
complain of?” 

Stephen looked at him with some little ir- 
resolution for a moment, and then seemed to 
make up his mind. 

“Sir, I were never good at showin o’t, though 
I ha had’n my share in feeling o’t. "Deed we 
are in a muddle, sir. Look round town—so 
rich as ’tis—and see th’ numbers o’ people as 
has been broughten into bein heer, fur to weave, 
an to card, an to piece out a livin, aw the same 
one way, somehows, twixt their cradles an 
their graves. Look how we live, an wheer we 
live, an in what numbers, an by what chances, 
an wi’ what sameness; and look how the mills 
is awlus a goin, an how they never works us no 
nigher to onny dis’ant object—ceptin awlus, 
Death. Look how you considers of us, an 
writes of us, an talks of us, an goes up wi’ 
yor deputatiors to Secretaries 0’ State ‘bout 
us, an how ye are awlus right, an how we are 
awlus wrong, and never had‘n no reason in us 


by seeming to appeal to any one else, “if you} gin ever we were born. Look how this ha 


will favor me with your attention for half a 
’ 


minute, I should like to have a word or two 
With you. You said, just now, that you had 


growen an growen, sir, bigger an bigger, 


\ broader an broader, harder an harder, fro year 


to year, fro generation unto generation. Who 


nothing to tell us about this business. You | can Jook on’t, sir, and fairly tell a man ’tis not 
&e quite sure of that, before we go any fur-} 9 muddle?” 


ther?” 
“Sir, I am sure on’t.” 


“Of course,” said Mr. Bounderby. ‘Now, 


{ perhaps, you'll let the gentleman know how 


“Here's a gentleman from London present,” ! you would set this muddle (as you're so fond 


Mr. Bounderby made’ a backhanded point at! of calling it) to rights.” 


; 
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“T donno, sir. I canna be expecten to’t. 
*Tis not meas should be looken to for that, 
sir. ’Tis them as is put ower me, an ower aw 
the rest of us. What do they tak upon them- 
sen, sir, if ndt to do’t?” 

“T’ll tell you something towards it, at any 
rate,” returned Mr. Bounderby. ‘We will 
make an example of half a dozen Slack- 
bridges. We'll indict the blackguards for 
felony, and get em shipped off to penal settle- 
ments.’’ 

Stephen gravely shook his head. 

‘Don’t tell me we won’t, man,” said Mr. 
Bounderby, by this time blowing a hurricane, 
“because we will, I tell you!” 

“Sir,” returned Stephen, with the quiet con- 
fidence of absolutely certainty, ‘if yo was t’ 
tak a hundred Slackbridges—aw as there is, 
an aw the number ten times towd—an was t’ 
sew "em up in separate sacks, and sink ’em in 
the deepest ocean as were made ere ever dry 
land coom to be, yo'd leave the muddle just 
wheer ’tis. Mischeevous strangers!” said Ste- 
phen, with an anxious smile; “when ha we 
not heern, I am sure, sin ever we can call to 
mind, 0’ th’ mischeevous strangers! "Tis not 
by them the trouble’s made, sir. "Tis not wi’ 
them ’t commences. I ha no favor for ’em—I 
ha no reason to favor ’em—but ’tis hopeless an 
useless to dream o’ takin them fro their trade, 
"stead o’ takin their trade fro them! Aw that’s 
now about me in this room were heer afore I 
coom, an will be heer whenI am gone. Put 
that clock aboard a ship an pack it off to Nor- 
folk Island, an the time will go on just the 
same. So ’tis wi’ Slackbridge every bit.” 

Reverting for a moment to his former refuge, 
he observed a cautionary movement of her eyes 
towards the door. Stepping back, he put his 
hand upon the lock. But he had not spoken 
out of his own will and desire; and he felt it 
in his heart a noble return for his late injurious 
treatment, to be faithful to the last to those 
who had repudiated him. He stayed to finish 
what was in his mind. 

‘Sir, I canna, wi’ my little learning an my 
common way, tell the genelman what will 
better aw this—though some working-men 0’ 
this town could, above my powers—but I can 
tell him what I know will never do’t. The 
strong hand will never do’t. Vict’ry and 
triumph will never do’t. Agreein fur to mak 

“ one side unnat’rally awlus and for ever right, 








and toother side unnat'rally awlus and for ever 
wrong, will never, never do't. Nor yet lettin 
alone will never do't. Let thousands upon 
thousands alone, aw leadin the like lives and 
aw faw'en into the like muddle, and they will 
be as one, an yo will be as anoother, wi’a 
black unpassable world betwixt yo, just as 
long or short a time as sitch like misery can 
last. Not drawin nigh to fok, wi’ kindness an 
patience an cheery ways, that so draws nigh 
to one another in their monny troubles, and s0 
cherishes one another in their distresses wi’ 
what they need themseln—like, I humbly be- 
lieve, as no people the gentleman ha seen in 
aw his travels can beat—will never do’t till 
th’ Sun turns t’ ice. Last o’ aw, ratin ’em as 
so much Power, and reg'latin ’em as if they 
was figures in a soom, or machines: wi'out 
loves and likeins, wi’out memories and inclina- 
tions, wi’out souls to weary an souls to hope— 
when aw goes quiet, draggin on wi’ "em as if 
they'd nowt o’ th’ kind, an when aw goes on- 
quiet, reproaching ’em fur their want o’ sitch 
humanly feelins in their dealins wi’ yo—this 
will never do't, sir, till God's work is on- 
made.”’ 

Stephen stood with the open door in his 
hand, waiting to know if anything more were 
expected of him. 

“Just stop a moment,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
excessively red in the face. ‘I told you, the 
last time that you were here with a grievance, 


that you had better turn about and come out . 


of that. And I also told you, if you remem- 
ber, that I was up to the gold spoon look-out.” 

“TI were not up to’t myseln, sir, 1 do assure 

yo.” 
“Now, it’s clear to me,” said Mr. Bounder- 
by, ‘that you are one of those chaps who have 
always got a grievance. And you go about, 
sowing it and raising crops. That’s the busi- 
ness of your life, my friend.” 

Stephen shook his head, mutely protesting 
that, indeed, he had other business to do for 
his life. 

“You are such a waspish, raspish, ill-con- 
ditioned chap, you see,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
“that even your own Union, the men who 
know you best, will have nothing to do with 
you. I never thought those fellows could be 
right in anything; but I tell you what! I so 
far go along with them for a novelty, that J 11 
have nothing to do with you either.” 
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Stephen raised his eyes quickly to his face. 

«You can finish off what you're at,” said 
Mr. Bounderby, with a meaning nod, ‘and 
then go elsewhere.” . 

“Sir, yo know weel,” said Stephen, ex- 
pressively, ‘that if I canna get work wi’ yo, I 
canna get it elsewheer.” 

The reply was, ‘‘What I know, I know; and 
what you know, you know. Ihave no more 
to say about it.” 

Stephen glanced at Louisa again, but her 
eyes were raised to his no more; therefore, 
with a sigh, and saying, barely above his 
breath, ‘Heaven help us aw in this world!’ 
he departed. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

It was falling dark when Stephen came out 
of Mr. Bounderby’s house. The shadows of 
night had gathered so fast, that he did not look 
about him when he closed the door, but plod- 
ded straight along the street. Nething was 
further from his thoughts than the curious old 


woman he had encountered on his previous’ 


visit to the same house, when he heard a step 
behind him that he knew, and, turning, saw 
her in Rachael's company. 

He saw Rachael first, as he had heard her 
only. 

“Ab, Rachael, my dear! Missus, thou wi’ 
her!”? 

“Well, and now you are surprised to be 
sure, and with reason I must say,’’ the old 
woman returned. ‘‘Here I am again, you 
see.” 

' “Bat how wi’ Rachael?” said Stephen, fall- 
ing into their step, walking between them, and 
looking from the one to the other. 

“Why, I come to be with this good lass 
pretty much as I came to be with you,” said 
the old woman cheerfully, taking the reply 
upon herself. ‘‘My visiting time is later this 
year than usual, for I have been rather trou- 
bled with shortness of breath, and so put it off 
till the weather was fine and warm. For the 
same reason I don't make all my journey in 
one day, but divide it into two days, and get a 
bed to-night at the Travellers’ Coffee House 
down by the railroad (a nice clean house,) and 
g0 back, Parliamentary, at six in the morning. 
Well, bat what has this to do with this good 
lass, says you? I’m going to tell you. I have 
heard of Mr. Bounderby being married. I 








read it in the paper, where it looked grand— 
oh, it looked fine!” The old woman dwelt on 
it with strange enthusiasm; ‘‘and I want to see 
his wife. I have never seen her yet. Now, if 
you'll believe me, she hasn’t come out of that 
house since noon to-day. So, not to give her up 
too easily, I was waiting about, a little last bit 
more, when I passed close to this good lass two 
or three times; and her face being so friendly I 
spoke to her, and she spoke tome. There!’’ 
said the old woman to Stephen, ‘‘you can make 
all the rest out for yourself now, a deal shorter 
than I can, I dare say!” 

Once again, Stephen had to conquer an in- 
stinctive propensity to dislike this old woman, 
though her manner was as honest and simple 
as a manner possibly could be. With a gen- 
tleness that was as natural to him as he knew 
it to be to Rachael, he pursued the subject 
that interested her in her old age. 

‘Well, missus,” said he, ‘‘I ha seen the 
lady, and she were yoong an hansom. Wi’ 
fine dark thinkin eyes, and a still way, Ra- 
chael, as I hae never seen the like on.” 

“Young and handsome. Yes!” cried the old 
woman, quite delighted. ‘As bonny as a rose! 
and what a happy wife!” 

“Aye, missus, I suppose she be,”’ said Ste- 
phen. But with a doubtful glance at Rachael. 

«Suppose she be? She must be. She’s your 
master’s wife,” returned the old woman. 

Stephen nodded assent. 

“Though as to master,” said he, glancing 
again at Rachael, ‘‘not master ony more. 
That’s aw enden twixt him and me.” 

“Have you left his work, Stephen?” asked 
Rachael, anxiously and quickly. 

“Why, Rachael,” he replied, “‘whether I ha 
left’n his work, or whether his work ha left’n 
me, cooms t’ th’ same. His work and me are 
parted. ’Tis as weel so—better, I were think- 
ing when yo come up wi’ me. It would ha 
brought’n trouble upon trouble if I had stayed 
there. Haply ’tis a kindness to monny that I 
go; haply ’tis a kindness to myseln’; anyways 
it mun be done. ] mun turn my face fro Coke- 
town fur th’ time time, and seek a fort’n, dear, 
by beginning fresh.” 

‘«‘Where ‘will you go, Stephen?”’ 

“J donno t’ night,” said he, lifting off his 
hat, and smoothing his thin hair with the flat 
of hishand. “But I’m not a goin’ t’night, 
Rachael; nor yet t’ morrow. Tan’t easy over- 
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much, t’ know wheer t’ turn, but a good heart 
will coom to me.” 

Herein, too, the sense of even thinking un- 
selfishly aided him. Before he had so much 
as closed Mr. Bounderby’s door, he had reflect- 
ed that at least his being obliged to go away 
was good for her, as it would save her from 
the chance of being brought into question for 
not withdrawing from him.’ Though it would 
cost him a hard pang to leave her, and though 

_ he could think of no similar place in which 
condemnation would not pursue him, perhaps 
it was almost a relief to be forced away from 
the endurance of the last four days, even to un- 
known difficulties and distresses. 

So he said, with truth, “I’m more leetsome 
Rachael, under ’t than I could’n ha believed.” 

It was not her part to make his burden 
heavier. She answered with her comforting 
smile, and the three walked on together. 

Age, especially when it strives to be self-re- 
liant and cheerful, finds much consideration 
among the poor. The old woman was so de 
cent and contented, and made so light of her 
infirmities, though they had increased upon her 
since her former interview with Stephen, that 
they both took an interest in her. She was too 
sprightly to allow of their walking at a slow 
pace on her account, but she was very grate- 
ful to be talked to, and very willing to talk to 
any extent; so, when they came to their part 
of the town, she was more brisk and vivacious 
than ever. 

‘*«Coom to my poor place, missus,’’ said Ste- 
phen, ‘‘and tak a coop o’ tea. Rachael will 
coom then, and arterwards I'll see thee safe t’ 
thy Travellers’ lodgin. T’ may be long, Ra- 
chael, ere ever I ha th’ chance o’ thy coompany 
agen.” 

They complied, and the three went on to the 
house where he lodged. When they turned 
into the narrow street, Stephen glanced at his 
window with a dread that always haunted his 
desolate home; but it was open, as he had left 
it, and no one was there. The evil spirit of 
his life had flitted away again, months ago, 
and he had heard no more of her since. The 
only evidences of her last return now, were the 
scantier moveables in his room, and the grayer 
hair upon his head. 

He lighted a candle, set out his little tea- 
board, got hot water from below, and brought 


some butter, from the nearest shop. The bread 
was new and crusty, the butter fresh, and the 
sugar lump, of course—in fulfilment of the 
standard testimony of the Ooketown magnates, 
that these people lived like princes, sir. Ra 
chael made the tea (so large @ party necessi- 
tated the borrowing of a cup,) and the visitor 
enjoyed it mightily. It was the first glimpse 
of sociality the host had had for many days, 
He too, with the world a wide heath before 
him, enjoyed the meal—again in corroboration 
of the magnates, as exemplifying the utter 
want of calculation on the part of these people, 
sir. 

“T ha never thowt yet, missus,” said Ste 
phen, ‘‘o’ askin thy name.” 

The old lady announced herself as “Mrs. 
Pegler.” 

“A widder, I think?’’ said Stephen. 

“Oh! many long years!’ Mrs. Pegler's 
husband (one of the best on record) was al 
ready dead, by Mrs. Pegler’s calculation, when 
Stephen was born. 

“< "Twere a bad job, too, to lose so good a 
one,” said Stephen. ‘Onny children?” 

Mrs. Pegler’s cup, rattling against her sau 
cer as she held it, denoted some nervousness 
on her part. ‘No,’ she said. ‘Not now, not 
now.” 

“Dead, Stephen,”’ Rachael softly hinted. 

“I’m sooray I ha spok’n on’t,”’ said Ste 
phen. “I ought t’ ha hadn in my mind as! 
might touch a sore place. I—I blame my- 
seln.”’ 

While he excused himself, the old lady’s cup 
rattled more and more. “I had a son,’’ she 
said, curiously distressed, and not by any of 
the usual appearances of sorrow; ‘‘and he did 
well, wonderfully well. But he is not to be 
spoken of, if you please. He is—” Putting 
down her cup, she moved her hands as if she 
would have added, by her action, “dead!” 
Then she said, aloud, “I have lost him.” 

Stephen had not yet got the better of his 
having given the old lady pain, when his land- 
lady came stumbling up the narrow stairs, and 
calling him to the door, whispered in his ear. 
Mrs. Pegler was by no means deaf, for she 
caught a word as it was uttered. 
“Bounderby!” she cried, in a suppressed 
voice, starting up from the table. ‘Oh! hide 
me! Don’t let me be seen for the world. Don't 





in small portions of tea and sugar, a loaf, and 


let him come up till I have got away. Pray; 
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pray!” She trembled, and was excessively 
agitated; getting behind Rachael, when Rachael 
tried to reassure her; and not seeming to know 
what she was about. 

“But hearken, missus, hearken,” said Ste- 
phen, astonished, ‘ "Tisn’t Mr. Bounderby; 
‘tis his wife. Yor not fearfo’o’ her. Yo was 
hey-go-mad about her, but an hour sin.”’ 

«But are you sure it’s the lady and not the 
gentleman?” she asked, still trembling. 

“Oertain sure!”’ 

“Well, then, pray don’t speak to me, nor 
yet take any notice of me,” said the old 
woman. ‘Let we be quite to myself in this 
corner.” 


Scephen nodded; looking to Rachael for an’ 


explanation, which she was quite unable to 
give him; took the candle, went down stairs, 
and in a few moments returned, lighting 
Louisa into the room. She was followed by 
the whelp. 

Rachael had risen, and stood apart with her 
shawl and bonnet in her hand, when Stephen, 
himself profoundly astonished by this visit, 
put the candle on the table. Then he, too, 
stood, with his doubled hand upon the table 
near it, waiting to be addressed. 

For the first time in her life, Louisa had 
come into one of the dwellings of the Coke- 
town Hands; for the first time in her life, she 
was face to face with an thing like indi- 
viduality in connexion with them. She knew 
of their existence by hundreds and by thou- 
sands. She knew what results in work a 
given number of them would produce in a 
given space of time. She knew them in 
crowds passing to and from their nests, like 
ants or beetles. But she knew, from her read- 
ing, infinitely more of the ways of toiling in- 
sects than of these toiling men and women. 

Symething to be worked so much and paid 
80 much, and there ended; something to be im- 
fallibly settled by laws of supply and demand; 
something that blundered against those laws, 
and floundered into difficulty; something that 
Was a little pinched when wheat was dear, and 
over-ate itself when wheat was cheap; some- 
thing that increased at such a rate of per 
centage, yielded such another per centage, of 
crime, and such another per centage of pauper- 
ism; something wholesale, of which vast for- 
tunes were made; something that occasionally 
rose like a sea, and did some harm and waste 








(chiefly to itself); and fell again; this she 
knew the Ooketown Hands to be. But, she 
had scarcely thought more of separating them 
into units, than of separating the sea itself 
into its component drops. ‘ 

She stood for some moments looking round 
the room. From the few chairs, the few books, 
the common prints, and the bed, she glanced 
at the two women, and to Stephen. 

“I have come to speak to you, in conse- 
quence of what passed just now. I should 
like to be serviceable to you, if you will let 
me. Is this your wife?” 

Rachael raised her eyes, and then suffi- 
ciently answered no, and dropped again. 

“I remember,” said Louisa, reddening at 
her mistake; ‘I recollect, now, to have heard 
your domestic misfortunes spoken of, though I 
was not attending to the particulars at the 
time. It was not my meaning to ask a ques- 
tion that would give pain to any one here. If 
I should ask any other question that may hap- 
pen to have that result, give me credit, if you 
please, for being in ignorance how to speak te 
you as I ought.” 

As Stephen had but a little while ago in- 
stinctively addressed himself to her, so she 
now instinctive'y addressed herself to Rachel. 
Her manner was short and abrupt, yet falter- 
ing and timid. 

‘«‘He has told you what has passed between 
himself and my husband? You would be his 
first resource, I think.” 

“I have heard the end of it, young lady,”’ 
said Rachael. 

“Did I understand that, being rejected by 
one employer, he would probably be rejected 
by all? I thought he said as much?” 

“The chances are very small, young lady— 
next to nothing—for a: man who gets a bad 
name among them.”’ 

‘What shall I understand that you mean by 
a bad name?” 

“The name of being troublesome.” 

“Then by the prejudices of his own class, 
and by the prejudices of the other, he is sacri- 
ficed alike? Arethe two so deeply separated 
in this town, that there is no place whatever, 
for an honest workman between them?” 

Rachael shook her head in silence. 

‘He fell into suspicion,” said Louisa, ‘‘with 
his fellow-weavers, because he had made a 
promise not to be one of them. I think it 
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must have been to you that he made that pro-; “Not e’en Rachael,”’ said Stephen, whe he 
mise. Might I ask you why he made it?” stood again with his face uncovered, “could 

Rachel burst into tears. “I didn't seek it of;mak sitch a kind offerin, by onny words 
him, poor lad. I prayed him to avoid trouble}kinder. T’ show that I'm not a man wi'out 
for his own good, little thinking he'd come to} reason and gratitude, I'll tak two pound. I'l] 
it through me. But I know he’d die a hundred } borrow’t for t’ pay it back. "Twill be the sweet. 





deaths, ere ever he'd break his word. I know 
that of him well.”’ 
Stephen had remained quietly attentive, in 


his usual thoughtful attitude, with his hand at} 





est work as ever I ha done, that puts in my 
power t’ acknowledge once moré my lastin 
thankfulness for this present action.” 

She was fain to take up the note again, and 


his chin. He now spoke in a voice rather less} to substitute the much smaller sum he had 


steady than usual. 

«No one, excepting myseln, can ever know 
what honor, an what love, an respect, I bear 
to Rachael, or wi’ what cause. When I passed 
that promise, I towd her true, she were the 
Angel 0’ my life. "Twere a solemn promess. 
Tis gone fro me, fur ever.” 


named. He was neither courtly, nor hand- 
some, nor picturesque, in any respect; and yet 
his manner of accepting it, and of expressing 
his thanks without more words, had a grace 
in it that Lord Chesterfield could not have 
taught his son in a century. Tom had sat 
upon the bed, swinging one leg, and sucking 


Louisa turned her head to him, and bent it { his walking-stick with sufficient unconcern, 


with a deference that was new in her. She 
looked from him to Rachael, and her features 
softened. ‘What will you do?”’ she asked him. 
And her voice had softened too. 

‘«Wheel, ma’am,” said Stephen, making the 
best of it, with a smile; ‘when I ha finished 
off, I mun quit this part, an try another. 
Fortnet or misfornet, a man can but try; 
there’s nowt to be done wi’ out tryin’—cept 
laying doon an dying.’ 

‘How will you travel?” 

‘«Afoot, my kind ledy, afoot.” 

Louisa colored, and a purse appeared in her 
hand. The rustling of a bank-note was au- 
dible, as she unfolded one and laid it on the 
table. 

“Rachael, will you tell him—for you know 
how, without offence—that this is freely his, to 
help him onhis way? Will you entreat him to 
take it?” 





«I canna’ do that, young lady,’’ she answer- 
ed, turning her head aside; ‘bless you for} 
thinking o’ the poor lad wi’ such tenderness. 
But 'tis for him to known his heart, and what 
is right according to it.” 

Louisa looked, in part incredulous, in part} 
frightened, in part overcome with quick sym- ; 
pathy, when this man of so much self com- } 


until the visit had attained this stage. Seeing 
his sister ready to depart, he got up, rather 
hurriedly, and put in a word. 

“Just wait a moment, Loo! Before we go, I 
should like to speak to him a moment. Some- 
thing comes into my head. If you'll step out 
on the stairs, Blackpool, I'll mention it 
Never mind a light, man!” Tom was re 
markably impatient of his moving towards 
the cupboard, to get one. “It don’t wants 
light.” 

Stephen followed him out, and Tom closed 
the room door, and held the lock in his hand. 

“TI say!” he whispered. ‘I think I can do 
you a good turn. Don't ask me what it is, 
because it may not come to anything. But 
there’s no harm in my trying.” 

His breath fell like a flame of fire on Ste 
phen's ear; it was so hot. 

“That was our light porter at the Bank,” 
said Tom, who brought you the message to- 
night. I call him our light porter, because I 
belong to the Bank too.” 

“Stephen thought ‘‘What a hurry he is in!” 


He spoke so confusedly 


“Well!” said Tom. ‘‘Now look here! When 


are you off?” . 


“T’day’s Monday,” replied Stephen, consi- 


mand who had been so plain and steady}dering. ‘Why, sir, Friday or Saturday, nigh 


through the late interview, lost his composure 
in a moment, and now stood with his hand be- 


*baut.”’ 
“Friday or Saturday,” said Tom. ‘Now, 








fore his face. She stretched out hers, as if she} look here! I am not sure that I can do you 
would have touched him; then checked herself, } the good tarn I want to do you—that’s my 
and remained still. sister, you know, in your room—but I may be 
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able to, and if I should not be able to, there's 
no harm done. So I tell you what. You'll 
know our light porter again?” 

«Yes sure,” said Stephen. 

“Very well,” returned Tom. ‘When you 
leave work of a night between this and your 
going away, just hang about the Bank an hour 
or so, will you? Don’t take on, as if you 
meant anything, if he should see you hanging 
about there; because I shan’t put him up to 
speak to you, unless I find I can do you the 
service I want to do you. In that case he'll 
have a note or a message for you, but not 
else. Now look here! You are sure you un- 
derstand.” 

He had wormed a finger in the darkness, 
through a button hole of Stephen’s coat and 
was screwing that corner of the garment tight 
up, round and round, in an extraordinary 
manner. 

«I understand, sir,”’ said Stephen. 

«Now look here!” repeated Tom. ‘Be sure 
you don’t make any mistake then, and don’t 
forget. I shall tell my sister as we go 
home, what I have in view, and she'll ap- 
prove, I know. Now look here! You're all 
right, are you? You understand all about it? 
Very well then. Come along, Loo!” 

He pushed the door open as he called to her, 
but did not return into the room, or wait to be 
lighted down the narrow stairs. He was at 
the bottom when she began to descend, and 
wasin the street before she could take his 
arm. 

Mrs. Pegler remained in her corner until the 
brother and sister were gone, and until Stephen 
came back with the candle in his hand. She 
was in a state of inexpressible admiration of 
Mrs. Bounderby, and, like an unaccountable 
old woman, wept, ‘‘because she was such a 
pretty dear.'? Yet Mrs. Pegler was so flurried 
lest the object of her admiration should return 
by any chance, or anybody else should come, 
that her cheerfulness was ended for that night. 
It was late, too, to people who rose early and 
worked hard; therefore the party broke up; 
and Stephen and Rachael escorted their mys- 
terious acquaintance to the door of the Travel- 
lers’ Coffee House, where they parted from 
her. 

They walked back together to the corner of 
the street where Rachael lived, and as they 
drew nearer and nearer to it, silence crept upon 





them. When they came to the dark corner 
where their unfrequent meetings always ended, 
they stopped, still silent as if both were afraid 
to speak. 

“I shall strive t’ see thee agen, Rachael, 
afore I go, but if not-——” 

“Thou wilt not, Stephen, I know. ’Tis 
better that we make up our minds to be open 
wi’ one another.” 

“Thou art awlus right. "Tis bolder and 
better. I ha been thinkin then, Rachael, that 
as it is but a day or two that remains, ’twere 
better for thee, my dear, not t’ be seen wi’ 
me. ’T might bring thee into trouble, fur no 
good.” 

‘Tis not for that, Stephen, that I mind. - 
But thou knowest our old agreement. ’Tis for 
that.” 

“Well, well,” said he. ‘Tis better, onny- 
ways.” 

‘Thou lt write to me, and tell me all that 
happens, Stephen?” 

“Yes. What can I say now, but Heaven be 
wi’ thee. Heaven bless thee, Heaven thank 
thee and reward thee!”’ 

‘May it bless thee, Stephen, too, in all thy 
wanderings, and send thee peace and rest at 
last!” 

“I towd thee, my dear,’’ said Stephen Black- 
pool-—‘‘that night—that I would never see or 
think o’ onnything that angered me, but thou, 
so much better than me, should'st be beside it. 
Thou’rt beside it now. Thou mak’st me see it 
wi’ a better eye. Bless thee. Good night. 
Good bye!” 

It was but a hurried parting in the common 
street, yet it was a sacred remembrance to 
these two common people. Utilitarian econo- 
mists, skeletons of schoolmasters, Commission- 
ers of Fact, genteel and used-up infidels, gab- 
blers of many little dog’s-eared creeds, the 
poor you will have always with you. Calti- 
vate in them, while there is yet time, the ut- 
most graces of the fancies and affections, to 
adorn their lives so much in need of ornament; 
or, in the moment of your triumph, when ro- 
mance is utterly driven out of their souls, and 
they and a bare existence stand face to face, 
Reality will take a wolfish turn, and make an 
end of you! 

Stephen worked the next day, and the next, 
uncheered by a word from any one, and shun- 
ned in all his comings and goings as before. 
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At the end of the second day, he saw land; at 
the end of the third, his loom stood empty. 

He had overstayed his hour in the street 
outside the Bank, on each of the two first even- 
ings; and nothing had happened there, good or 
bad. That he might not be remiss in his part 
of the engagement, he resolved to wait full two 
hours, on this third and last night. 

There was the lady who had once kept Mr. 
Bounderby’s house, sitting at the first floor 
window as he had seen her before; and there 
was the light porter, sometimes talking with 
her there, and sometimes looking over the 
blind below which had Bank upon it, and 
scmetimes coming to the door and standing on 
the steps for a breath of air. When he first 
came out, Stephen thought he might be look- 
ing for him, and passed near; but the light 
porter only cast his winking eyes upon him 
slightly, and said nothing. 

Two hours were a long stretch of lounging 
about, after a long day’s labor. Stephen sat 
upon the step of a door, leaned against a wal] 
under an archway, strolled up and down, lis- 
tened for the church clock, stopped and watch- 
ed children playing in the street. Some pur- 
pose or other is so natural to every one, that a 
mere loiterer always looks and feels remark- 
able. When the first hour was out, Stephen 
even began to have an uncomfortable sensation 
upon him of béing for the time a disreputable 
character. 

Then came the lamplighter and two length- 
ening lines of light all down the long perspec- 
tive of the street, until they were blended and 
lost in the distance. Mrs. Sparsit closed the 
first floor window, drew down the blind and 
went up stairs. Presently, a light went up 


stairs after her, passing first the fanlight of the ; 


door, and afterwards the two staircase win- 
dows, on its way up. By and by, one corner 
. of the second floor blind was disturbed, as if 
Mrs. Sparsit’s eye were there; also the other 
corner, as if the light porter’s eye were on that 


gide. Still, no communication was made to; 


Stephen. Much relieved when the two hours 
were at last accomplished, he went away at a 
quick pace, as a recompense for so much loiter- 
ing. 

He had only to take leave of his landlady, 
and lie down on his temporary bed upon the 
floor; for his bundle was made up for to-mor- 
row, and all was arranged for his departure. 


~—_—_— 


He meant to be clear of the town very early; 
before the Hands were in the streets. 

It was barely daybreak, when with a part- 
ing look round his room, mournfully wondering 
whether he should ever see it again, he went 
out. The town was as entirely deserted as if 
the inhabitants had abandoned it, rather than 
hold communication with him. Everything 
looked wan at that hour. Even the coming 
sun made but a pale waste in the sky, like a 
sad sea. 

By the place where Rachael lived, thovgh it 
was not in his way; by the red brick streets; 
by the great silent factories, not trembling yet; 
by the railway, where the danger lights were 
} waning in the strengthening day; by the rail- 
 way’s crazy neighborhood, half pulled down 
cand half built up; by scattered red brick villas, 

where the besmoked evergreens were sprinkled 
ith a dirty powder, like untidy snuff-takers; 
by coal-dust paths and many varieties of ugli- 
ness; Stephen got to the top of the hill, and 
looked back. 

Day was shining radiantly upon the town 
then, and the bells were going for the morning 
work. Domestic fires were not yet lighted, 
and the high chimneys had.the sky to them- 
selves. Puffing out their poisonous volumes, 
they would not be long in hiding it; but, for 
half an hour, some of the many windows were 
golden, which showed the Coketown people a 
sun eternally in eclipse, through a medium of 
smoked glass. 
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birds. So strange to have the road-dust on his 
feet instead of the coal-grit. So strange to 
have lived to his time of life, and yet to be be 
ginning like a boy thissummer morning! With 
these musings in his mind, and his bundle un- 
der his arm, Stephen took his attentive face 
along the high road. And the trees arched 
over him, whispering that he left a true and 
loving heart behind. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mr. James Harthouse, ‘going in” for his 
adopted party, soon began to score. With the 
aid of a little more coaching for the political 
sages, a little more genteel listlessness for 
general society, and a tolerable management 
of the assumed honesty in dishonesty, most 
effective and most patronised of the polite 
deadly sins, he speedily came to be considered 
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of promise asarising public man. The not 
being troubled with any earnestness was a 
grand point in his favor, enabling him to take 
to the hard Fact fellows with as good a grace 
as if he had been one of the tribe, and to 
throw all other tribes overboard, as conscious 
imposters. 

«(Whom none of us believe, my dear Mrs. 
Bounderby; and who don’t believe themselves. 
The only difference between myself, for ex- 
ample, and any professor of virtue or benevo- 
lence, or philanthropy—never mind the name 
—is, that I know it is all meaningless, and 
say so; while he knows it equally, and will 
never say so.” 

Why should she be shocked or warned by 
this reiteration? It was not so unlike her 
father’s principles, and her early training, that 
it need startle her. Where was the great dif- 
ference between the two schools, when each 
chained her down to maferial realities, and in- 
spired her with no faith in anything else? 
What was there in her soul for James Hart- 
house to destroy, which Thomas Gradgrind 
had nurtured there in its state of innocence? 

It was even the worse for her at this pass, 
that in her mind—implanted there before her 
eminently practical father began to form it—a 
struggling disposition to believe in a wider and 
nobler humanity than she had ever heard of, 
constantly strove with doubts and resentments. 
With doubts, because the aspiration had been 
80 laid waste in her youth. With resent- 
ments, because of the wrong that had been 
done her, if it were, indeed, a whisper of the 
trath. Upon a nature long accustomed to 
self-suppression, thus torn and divided, the 
new philosophy came as a relief and a justifi- 
cation. Everything being hollow, and of little 
worth, she had missed nothing and sacrificed 
nothing. What did it matter, she had said to 
her father, when he proposed her husband. 
What did it matter, she said now. With a 
scornful self-reliance, she asked herself. What 
did anything matter—and went on. 

Towards what? Step by step onward and 
downward towards some end, yet so gradually 
that she believed herself to remain motionless. 
As to Mr. Harthouse, whether he succeeded, 
he neither considered nor cared. He had no 
particular design or plan before him; no ener- 
getic wickedness ruffled his lasssitude. He 
was as much amused and interested at present 
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fas it became so fine a gentleman to be; per- 


haps even more than it would have been con- 
sistent with his reputation to confess. Soon 
after his arrival, he wrote to his brother, the 
honorable and jocular member, that the Boun- 
derbys were ‘‘great fun,” and, further, that 
the female Bounderby, instead of being the 
Gorgon he had expected, was young and re- 
markably pretty. After that, he wrote no more 
about them, and devoted his leisure chiefly to 
their house. He was very often in their house 
in his flittings and visitings about the Coketown 
district, and was much encouraged by Mr. 
Bounderby. It was quite in Mr. Bounderby’s 
gusty way to roar to all his world that Ae 
didn’t care about your highly connected 
people, but that if his wife, Tom Gradgrind’s 
daughter, did, she was welcome to their company. 

Mr. James Harthouse began to think it 
would be a new sensation if the face, which 
changed so beautifully for the whelp, would 
change for him. 

He was quick enough to observe; he had a 
good memory, and did not forget a word of the 
brother's revelations. He interwove them with 
everything he saw of the sister, and he began 
to understand her. To be sure, the better and 
profounder part of her character was not within 
his scope of perception; for in natures, as in 
seas, depth answers unto depth; but he soon 
began to read the rest with a student’s eye. 

Mr. Bounderby had taken possession of a 
house and grounds, about fifteen miles from 
the town, and accessible within a mile or two, 
by a railway striding on many arches, over a 
wild country, undermined by deserted coalpits, 
and spotted at night by fires and black shapes 
of engines. This country, gradually softening 
towards the neighborhood of Mr. Bounderby’s 
retreat, there mellowed down into a rustic 
landscape, golden with heath and snowy with 
hawthorn in the Spring of the year, and tremu- 
lous with leaves and their shadows all the 
Summer time. The banker had foreclosed a 
mortgage on the property effected by one of 
the Coketown magnates who, in his determina- 
tion to make a shorter cut than usual to an 
enormous fortune, overspeculated himself by 
about two hundred thousand pounds. These 
accidents did sometimes happen in the best 
regulated families of Ooketown, thcugh the 
bankrupts had no connexion whatever with the 
improvident classes. 
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It afforded Mr. Bounderby supreme satisfac- 
tion to instal himself in this snug little estate, 
and with demonstrative humility to grow cab- 
bages in the flower-garden. Similarly he lived 
in a kind of barrack fashion among the ele- 
gant furniture, and bullied the very pictures 
with his origin. ‘Why, sir,” he would say to 
a visitor, “I am told that Nickits,” the late 
owner, ‘‘gaye seven hundred pound for that 
Sea-beach. Now, to be plain with you, if I 
ever, in the whole course of my life, take seven 
looks at it, at a hundred pound a look, it will 
be as much asI shall do. No, by George! I 
don’t forget that I am Josiah Bounderby, of 
Ooketown. For years upon years, the only 
pictures in my possession, or that 1 could have } 
got into my possession by any means, unless I 
stole "em, were the engravings of a man 
shaving himself in a boot, on the blacking 
bottles that I was overjoyed to use in cleaning 
your boots, and that I sold when they were 
empty for a farthing a-piece, and glad to get it!” 

Then he would address Mr. Harthouse in 
the same style. 

‘‘Harthouse, you have got a couple of horses 
down here. Bring half a dozen more, if you 
like, and we'll find room for ’em. There’s 
stabling in this place for a dozen horses; and, 
unless Nickits is belied, he kept the full num- 
ber. Around dozen of ’em, sir. When that 
man was a boy, he went to Westminster 
School. Went to Westminster School as a 
King’s Scholar, when I was principally living 
on garbage, and sleeping in market baskets. 
Why, if I wanted to keep a dozen horses— 
which I don’t, for one’s enough for me—I 
couldn't bear to see ’em in their stalls here, 
and think what my own lodging used to be. I 
couldn’t look at ’em, sir, and not order em 
out. Yet so things come round. You see this 
place, you know what sort of a place it is; you 
are well aware that there’s not a completer 
place of its size in this kingdom or elsewhere 
—I don’t care where—and here, got into the 
middle of, like a maggot into a nut, is Josiah 
Bounderby. While Nickits(as a man came 
into my office, and told me, yesterday), ; 
Nickits, who used to act in Latin, in the West- 
minster School plays, with the chief justices 
and nobility of this country applauding him 
till they were black in:the face, is drivelling at 
this minute—drivelling!—in a fifth floor, up a 
narrow dark back street in Antwerp.” 
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It was among the leafy shadows of this re- 
tirement, in the long sultry Summer days, that 
Mr. Harthouse began to prove the face which 
had set him wondering when he first saw it, 
and to try if it would change for him. 

“Mrs. Bounderby, I esteem it a most for- 
tunate accident that I find you alone here. [I 
have for some time had a particular wish to 
speak to you.” 

It was not by any wonderful accident that 
he found her, the time of day being that at 
which she was always alone, and the place 
being her favorite resort. It was an opening 
in a dark wood, where some felled trees lay, 
and where she would sit watching the fallen 
leaves of last year, as she had watched the 
falling ashes at home. 

He sat down beside her, with a glance at her 
face. 

“Your brother. My young friend Tom—” 

Her color brightenéd, and she turned to him 
with a look of interest. ‘I never in my life,” 
he thought, ‘‘saw anything so remarkable and 
so captivating as the lighting of those fea- 
tures!” His face betrayed his thoughts—per- 
haps without betraying him, for it might have 
been according to its instructions so to do. 

‘Pardon me. The expression of your sis- 
terly interest is so beautiful—Tom should be 
proud of it. I know this is inexcusable, but 
I am so compelled to admire.”’ 

“Being so impulsive,” she said, composedly. 

“Mrs. Bounderby, no; you know I make no 


pretence with you. You know I am a sordid’ 


piece of human nature, ready to sell myself at 
any time for any reasonable sum, and alto- 
gether incapable of any Arcadian proceeding 
whatever.” 

“I am waiting,’ she returned, “for your 
further reference to my brother.” 

‘You are rigid with me, and I deserve it. I 
am as worthless a dog as you will find, except 
that I am not false—not false. But you sur- 
prised and started me from my subject, which 
was your brother. I have an interest in him.” 

‘Have you an interest in anything, Mr. 
Harthouse?”’ she asked, half incredulonsly and 
half gratefully. 

“If you had asked me when I first came 
here I should have said no. I must say now— 
even at the hazard of appearing to make a pre- 
tence, and of justly awakening your incredu- 
lity—yes. 
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She made a slight movement, as if she were{ great amount of confidence is likely to have 


trying to speak, but could not find voice. At 
length, she said— 

“Mr. Harthouse, I will give you credit for 
being interested in my brother.”’ 

“Thank you. I claim to deserve it. You 
know how little I do claim, but I will go that 
length. You have done so much for him, you 
are so fond of him, your whole life, Mrs. Boun- 
derby, expresses such charming self-forgetful- 
ness on his account—pardon me again—I am 
running wide of the subject. I am interested 
in him for his own sake.” 

She had made the slightest action possible, 
as if she would have risen in a hurry and gone 
away. He had turned the course of what he 
said at that instant, and she remained. 

“Mrs. Bounderby,” he resumed, in a lighter 
manner, and yet with a show of effort in as- 
suming it, which was even more expressive 
than the manner he dismissed, ‘it is no irre- 
vocable offence in a young fellow of your bro- 
ther’s years —he is heedless, inconsiderate, and 
expensive—a little dissipated, in good people’s 
phrase. Is he?” 

“Yeg.”’ 

“Allow me to be frank. Do you think he 
games at all?” 

“I think he bets.’’ Mr. Harthouse waiting, 
as if that were not her whole answer, she 
added, «I know he does.” 

“Of course, he loses?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“Everybody loses. May I hint at the pro- 
bability of your sometimes supplying him 
with money for these purposes.” 

She sat, looking down; but, at this ques- 
tion, raised her eyes searchingly and a little 
resentfully. 

“Acquit me of impertinent curiosity, my 
dear Mrs. Bounderby. I think Tom may be 
gradually falling into trouble, and I wish to 
stretch out a helping hand to him in my wick- 
ed experience. Shall I say again, for his sake? 
Is that necessary?” 

She seemed to try to answer, but nothing 
came ofit. © 

“Candidly to confess everything that has 
occurred to me,”’ said James Harthouse, again 
gliding with the same appearance of effort into 
his more airy manner. ‘I will confide to you 
my doubt whether he hashad many advantages. 
Whether—forgive my bluntness—whether any 














been established between himself and his most 
worthy father.” 

“I do not,” said Louisa, flushing with her 
own great resemblance in that wise, ‘think it 
likely.” ° : 

“Or, between himself, and—I may trust to 
your perfect understanding of my meaning I 
am sure—and his highly esteemed brother-in- 
law.” 

She flushed deeper and deeper, and was 
burning red when she replied in a fainter voice, 
“I do not think that likely either.” 

“Mrs. Bounderby,’’ said Harthouse, after a 
short silence, ‘may there be a better confidence 
between yourself and me? Tom has borrowed 
a considerable sum of you?” 

‘You will understand, Mr. Harthouse,” she 
returned after some indecision; she had been 
more or less uncertain, and trembled through- 
out the conversation, and yet had in the main 
preserved her self-contained manner; ‘‘you will 
understand that if I tell you what you press to 
know, it is not by way of complaint or regret. 
I would never complain of anything, and this 
thing I do not in the least regret.” 

“So spirited, too!” thought James Hart- 
house. 

‘‘When I married I found that my brother 
was even at that time heavily in debt. Heavily 
for him, Imean. Heavily enough to oblige me 
to sell some trinkets. They were no sacrifice. 
I did so very willingly. I attached no value 
to them. They were quite worthless to me.” 

Either she saw in his face that he knew, or 
she only feared in her conscience that he knew 
that she spoke of some of her husband’s gifts. 
She stopped, and reddened again. If he had 
not known it before, he would have known it 
then, though he had been a much duller man 
than he was. 

‘Since then, I have given my brother, at 
various times, what money I could spare; in 
short, what money I have had. Confiding in 
you at all, on the faith of the interest you pro- 
fess for him, I ought not to do so by halves. 
Since you have been in the habit of visiting 
here, he has wanted in one sum as much as a 
hundred pounds. I have not been able to give 
it to him. I have sometimes been uneasy for 
the consequences of his being so involved, but 
I have kept these secrets until now, when I 
trust them to your honor. I have held no 
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confidence with any one, because—you antici- 
pated my reason just now.” She abruptly 
broke off. 

He was a ready man, and he saw and seized 
‘an opportunity here of presenting her own 
image to her, slightly disguised as her brother. 

“Mrs. Bounderby, though a graceless per- 
gon, of the world worldly, I feel the utmost 
interest, I assure you, in what you tell me. I 
cannot possibly be hard upon your brother. 1 
understand and share the wise consideration 
with which you regard his errors. With all 
possible respect both for Mr. Gradgrind and 
for Mr. Bounderby, I think I perceive that he 
has not been very fortunate in his training. 
Placed at a disadvantage towards the society 
in which he has his part to play, he rushes 
into these extremes for himself, from opposite 
extremes that have long been forced—with the 
very best intentions we have no doubt—upon 
him. Mr. Bounderby’s fine bluff English in- 
dependence, though a most charming charac- 
teristic, does not—as we have agreed—invite 
confidence.’’ He was very slow and distinct 
in what followed. ‘If I might venture to re- 
mark that it is the least in the world deficient 
in that delicacy to which a youth mistaken, a 
character misconceived, and abilities misdi- 
rected, would turn for relief and guidance, I 
should express what it presents to my own 
view.” 

As he sat looking straight before her, across 
the changing lights upon the grass into the 
darkness of the wood beyond, he saw in her 
face her application of his words. 

‘¢All allowance,”’ he continued, ‘‘must be 
made. Ihave one great fault to find with 
Tom, however, which I cannot forgive, and for 
which I take him heavily to account.”’ 

Louisa turned her eyes to his face, and asked 
him what fault was that? 

“Perhaps,” he returned, “I have said 
enough. Perhaps it would have been better, 
on the whole, if no allusion to it had escaped 
me. ” 

“You alarm me, Mr. Harthouse. Pray let 
me know it.” 

«To relieve you from needless apprehension 
—and as this confidence regarding your bro- 
ther, which I prize Iam sure above all possible 
things, has been established between us—I 
obey, I cannot forgive him for not being more 
sensible, in every word, look, and act of his 


life, of the affection of his best friend; of the de- 
votion of his best friend; of her unselfishness; 
of her sacrifice. The return he makes her, 
within my observation, is a very poor one. 
What she has done for him demands his con- 
stant respect and gratitude, not his ill-humor 
and caprice. Oareless fellow as I am, I am 
not so indifferent, Mrs. Bounderby, as to be 
regardless of this vice in your brother, or in- 
clined to consider it a venial offence.”’ 

The wood floated before her, for her eyes 
were suffused with tears. They rose from a 
deep well long concealed, and her heart was 
filled with acute pain that found no relief in 
them. Yet she restrained her tears from fall- 
ing. 

“In a word it is to correct your brother in 
this, Mrs. Bounderby, that I most aspire, by 
better knowledge of his circumstances, and my 
direction and advice in extricating him—rather 
valuable I hope as coming from a scapegrace 
on a much larger scale—wiil give me some in- 
fluence over, and all I gain I shall certainly 
use towards this end. I have said enough, and 
more than enough. I seem to be protesting 
that I am a sort of good fellow when, upon my 
honor, I have not the least intention to make 
j any protestation to that effect, and openly an- 
;nounce that I am nothing of the sort. Yonder 
;among the trees,” he added, having lifted up 
‘his eyes and looked about; for he had watched 
‘her closely until now. “Tis your brother 
himself; no doubt, just come down. As he 
seems to be loitering in this direction, it may 
be as well, perhaps, to walk towards him, and 
throw ourselves in his way. He has been very 
silent and doleful of late. Perhaps, his brother- 
{ly conscience is touched—if there are such 
things as consciences. Though, upon my 
honor, I hear of them much too often to believe 
in them, knowing the world.”’ 

He assisted her to rise, and she took his 
arm, and they advanced to meet the whelp. 
He was idly beating the branches as he loung- 
ed along; or he stopped viciously to rip the 
moss from the trees with his stick. He was 
startled when they came upon*him while he 
was engaged in this latter pastime, and his 
color changed. 

‘‘Halloa!” he stammered, “I didn’t know 
you were here.” 

«‘Whose name, Tom,” said Mr. Harthouse, 
putting his hand upon his shoulder, as they all 
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three walked towards the house together, 
“have you been carving on the trees?” 

‘‘Whose name?”’ returned Tom. ‘Oh! you 
mean what girl’s name?” 

‘You have a suspicious appearance of in- 
scribing some fair creature's on the bark, 
Tom.” 

“Not much of that Mr. Harthouse, unless 
some fair creature with a slashing fortune at 
her own disposal would take a fancy to me. 
Or she might be as ugly as she was rich, with- 
out any fear of losing me. I’dcarve her name 
as often as she liked.” 

“I’m afraid you are mercenary, Tom.” 

“Mercenary,” repeated Tom. ‘Who is not 
mercenary? Ask my sister.’’ 

‘“‘Have you so proved it to be a failing of 
mine, Tom?’’ said Louisa, showing no other 
sense of his discontent and ill-nature. 

“You know whether the cap fits you, Loo,” 
returned her brother sulkily. ‘If it does, you 
can wear it if you like.” 

“Tom is misanthropical to-day, as all bored 
people are, now and then,’’ said Mr. Hart- 
house. ‘Don't believe him, Mrs. Bounderby. 
He knows much better. I shall disclose some 
of his opinions of you privately expressed to 
me, this deponent, unless he relents a little.” 

‘At all events, Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom, 
softening in his admiration of his patron, but 
shaking his head sullenly too, ‘‘you can’t tell 
her that I ever praised her for being mercenary, 
I may have praised her for being the contrary, 
and I should do it again if I had as good 
reason. However, never mind this now; it’s 
not very interesting to you, and I am sick of 
it.” 

They walked on to the house, where Louisa 
quitted her visitor’s arm and went in. He 
stood looking after her as she ascended the 
steps and passed into the shadow of the door, 
then put his hand upon her brother's shoulder 
again, and invited him with a confidential nod 
to walk in the garden. 

“Tom, my fine fellow, I want to have a 
word with you.”” They had stopped among a 
disorder of roses—it was part of Mr. Bounder- 
by’s humility to keep Nickits’s roses on a re- 
duced scale—and Tom sat down on a terrace- 
parapet, plucking buds and picking them to 
pieces, while his powerful Familiar stood over 
him, with a foot upon the parapet and his 
figure easily resting on the arm supported by 
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that knee. They were just visible from her 
window. Perhaps she saw them. 

‘Tom, what’s the matter?” 

“Oh! Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom, with » 
groan. “Iam hard up, and bothered out ot 
my life.” 

““My good boy, so am I!”” 

“You!’’ returned Tom. ‘You are the pic- 
ture of Independence. Mr. Harthouse, I am 
in a horrible mess. You have no idea what a 
state I have got myself into, and my sister 
might have got me out of it, if she would only 
have done it.” 

He took tv biting the rosebuds now, and 
tearing them away from his teeth with a hand 
that trembled like an infirm old man’s. 

After one exceedingly observant look at him, 
his companion relapsed into his lightest air. 

“Tom, you are inconsiderate; you expect 
too much of your sister. You have had money 
of her, you dog, you know you have.” 

‘‘Well, Mr. Harthouse, I know I have. How 
else was I to get it? Here’s old Bounderby 
always boasting that at my age he lived upon 
two-pence a month, or something of that sort. 
Here’s my father drawing what he calls a line, 
and tying me down to it, neck and heels. 
Here’s my mother who never has anything of 
her own, except her complaints! What is a 
fellow to do for money, ant where am I to look 
for it, if not to my sister?” 

He was almost crying, and scattered the 
buds about by dozens. Mr. Harthouse took 
him persuasively by the coat. 

“But, dear Tom, if your sister has not got it.’ 

“Not got it, Mr. Harthouse? I don’t say she 
has got it. I may have wanted more than she 
was likely to have got. But then she ought 
to get it. She should get it. It’s of no use 
pretending to make a secret of matters now, 
after what I have told you already; you know 
she didn’t marry old Bounderby for her own 
sake; or for his sake, but for my sake. Then 
why doesn’t she get what'I want, out of him, 
for my sake? She is not obliged to say what 
she is going to do with it; she is sharp enough; 
she could manage to coax it out of him if she 
chose. Then why doesn’t she choose when I 
tell her of what consequence it is? But no. 
There she sits in his company like a stone, in- 
stead of making herself agreeable and yetting 
it easily. Idon’t know what you may call 
this, but Z call it unnatural condu 
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There was a piece of ornamental water im- 
mediately below the parapet, on the other side, 
into which Mr. James Harthouse had a very 
strong inclination to pitch Mr. Thomas Grad- 
grind, Junior, as the injured men of Coketown 
threatened to pitch their property into the At- 
lantic. But he preserved his easy attitude, 
and nothing more solid went over the stone ba- 
lustrade than the accumulated rosebuds now 
floating about the little surface-island. 

“My dear Tom,” said Harthouse, “let me 
try to be your banker.” 

“For God's sake,” replied Tom, suddenly, 
“don’t talk to me about bankers!” and very 
white he looked in contrast with the roses. 
Very white. 

Mr, Harthouse was a thoroughly well-bred 
man, accustomed to the best society, was not} 
to be surprised—he could as soon have been } 
affected—but he raised hiseyelids a little more, } 
as if they were lifted by a feeble touch of won- 
der. Though it was as much against the pre- 
cepts’ of his school to wonder, as it was against } 
the doctrines of the Gradgrind College. 

*‘What is the present need, Tom? Three} 
figures! Out with them! Say what they are.”"| 

“Mr. Harthouse,” returned Tom, now ac- 
tually crying; and his tears were better than his) 
injuries, however pitiful a figure he made; ‘‘it’s ; 
too late; the money is of no use to me at pre- 
sent. I should have had it before, to be of use} 
tome. But Iam very much obliged to you;} 
you're a true friend.” 

‘‘A true friend! Whelp, whelp!’”’ thought 
Mr. Harthouse, lazily; ‘‘what an Ass you 
are!” 

“And I take your offer as a great kindness,” 

said Tom, grasping his hand. ‘As a great 
kindness, Mr. Harthouse.’’ 
_ “Well,” returned the other, “it may be of} 
more use by and by. And, my good fellow, | 
if you will open your bedevilments to me when 
they come thick upon you, I may show} 
you better ways out of them than you can find } 
for yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said Tom, shaking his head ! 








dismally, and chewing rosebuds. “I wish I} 
had known you sooner, Mr. Harthouse.”’ 
«Now, you see, Tom,” said Mr. Harthouse 
in conclusion; himself tossing over a rose or 
two, as a contribution to the island, which was 
alwaysdrifting to the wall as if it wanted to be- 
come a part of the mainland; ‘‘every man is 





selfish in everything he does, and I am exactly 
like the rest of my fellow-creatures. I am 
desperately intent;"’ the languor of his despe- 
ration being quite tropical; ‘‘on your softening 
towards your sister—which you ought to do 
and on your being a more loving and agreeable 
sort of brother—which you ought to be.” 

“T will be, Mr. Harthouse.” 

“No timelike the present, Tom. Begin at 
once.” 

“Oertainly I will. And my sister Loo shall 
say so.” 

‘Having made which bargain, Tom,” said 
Harthouse, clapping him on the shoulder again, 
with an air which left him at liberty to infer— 
as he did, poor fool—that this condition was 
imposed upon him in mere careless good na- 
ture, to lessen his sense of obligation, ‘‘we will 
tear ourselves asunder until dinner-time.”’ 

When Tom appeared before dinner, though 
his mind seemed heavy enough, his body was 
on the alert; and he appeared before Mr. Boun- 
derby came in. ‘I didn’t mean to be cross, 
Loo,” he said, giving her his hand, and kissing 
her. “I know you are fond of me, and you 
know I am fond of you.” 

After this, there was a smile upon Louisa’s 
face that day, for some one else. Alas, for 
some one else! 

«So much the less is the whelp the only 
creature that she cares for,’ thought James 
Harthouse, reversing the reflection of his first 


day’s knowledge of her pretty face. ‘So much . 


the less, so much the less.” 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

The next morning was too bright a morning 
for sleep, and James Harthouse rose early, and 
sat in the pleasant bay window of his dressing- 
room, smoking the rare tobacco that had had 
so wholesome an influence on his young friend. 
Reposing in the sunlight, with the fragance of 
his eastern pipe about him, and the dreamy 
smoke vanishing into the air, so rich and soft 
with summer odors, he reckoned up his advan- 
tages as an idle winner might count his gains. 


} He was not at all bored for the time, and could 


give his mind to it. 

He had established a confidence with her, 
from which her husband was excluded. He 
had established a confidence with her, that 
absolutely turned upon her indifference to- 
wards her husband, and the absence, now and 
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at all times, of any congeniality between | ‘“Harthouse!” cried Mr. Bounderby. “Have 
them. He had artfully, but plainly assured; you heard?’’ 

her, that he knew her heart in its last most; ‘Heard what?” said Harthouse, soothing his 
delicate recesses; he had come so near to her‘ horse, and inwardly favoring Mr. Bounderby 
through its tenderest sentiment; he had asso- with no good wishes. 

ciated himself with that feeling; and the bar-; «Then you haven't heard!” 

rier behind which she lived, had melted away.; “I have heard you, and so has this brute. 
All very odd, and very satisfactory! T have heard nothing else.” 

And yet he had not, even now, any earnest; Mr. Bounderby, red and hot, planted him- 
wickedness of purpose in him. Publicly and ;self in the centre of the path befare the horse’s 
privately, it were much better for the age in head, to explode his bombshell with more 
which he lived, that he and the legion of whom | ¢ffect. 
he was one were designedly bad, than indif-; ‘The Bank’s robbed!” 
ferent and purposeless. It is the drifting ice- | “You don’t mean it!” 


bergs setting with any current anywhere, that’ ‘Robbed last night, sir. Robbed in an 
wreck the ships. ; extraordinary manner. Robbed with a false 


When the devil goeth about likea roaring | €°7:” 
“Of: much?” 


lion, he goeth about in a shape by which few 
8 ra, Mr. Bounderby, in his desire to make the 


but savages and hunters are attracted. But, : . ‘ ’ 
when he is trimmed, varnished, and polished, }™0St of it, really seemed mortified by being 


according to the mode; when he is weary of pyar ’ np —_ not of very much. 
{ ve been. 


vice, and aweary of virtue, used up as to 2 : 
brimstone, and used up as to bliss; then, sey ow meee : ‘ 
whether he take to the serving out of red tape,; “Ob! a8 a sum—if you stick to a sum—of 
or to the kindling of red fire, he is the very ;70¢ more than a hundred and fifty pounds,” 
devil. said rt een oye “But it’s 
vo ' not the sum; it’s the fact. It’s the fact of 
weet maple Aegerpe: ha ery" the Bank being robbed, that’s the important 
steps he had taken on the road by which he{-",, “sac 1 8m Surprised you don’t see 
aerate vce nian eetty plainiy: bat he| “MY dear Bounderby,” said James, dis- 
troubled himself with Z po cea sp, | Mounting, and giving his leidle:te hleswennt, 
Fist eill be. will be “I do see it; and am as overcome as you can 
’ ‘ i possibly desire me to be, by the spectacle 
As he had rather a long ride to take that / afforded to my mental view. Nevertheless, I 
day—for there was a public occasion “to do” may be allowed, I hope, to congratulate you 
at some distance, which afforded a tolerable; which I do with all my soul, I assure you— 
opportunity of going in for the Gradgrind ‘on your not having sustained a greater loss.” 
men—he dressed early, and went down to; «Thank’ee,’’ replied Bounderby, im a short, 
breakfast. He was anxious to see if she had } ungracious manner. ‘But I tell you what. 
relapsed since the previous evening. No. He’ [t might have been twenty thousand pound.” 
resumed where he had left off. There was %; «J suppose it might.” 
look of interest for him again. “Suppose it might? You may suppose so. 
He got through the day as much (or as little); By George!” said Mr. Bounderby, with sun- 
to his own satisfaction, as was to be expected;dry menacing nods and shakes of his head. 
under the fatiguing circumstances; and came }‘‘It might have been twicetwenty. There’s no 
riding back at six o’clock, There wasa sweep } knowing what it would have been, or wouldn’t 
of some half mile between the lodge and the have been, as it was, but for the fellows’ being 


house, and he was riding along at a foot pace ; disturbed.” 
over the smooth gravel, once Nickit’s, when; Louisa had come up now, and Mrs. Sparsit 


Mr. Bounderby burst out of the shrubbery }and Bitzer. 
with such violence as to make his horse shy} ‘‘Here’s Tom Gradgrind’s daughter knows 


across the road. 


; pretty well what it might have been, if you 
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don’t,” blustered Bounderby. ‘+Dropped, sir, 
as if she was shot, when I told her! Never 
knew her do such a thing before. Does her 
credit, under the circumstances, in my 
Opinion!” 

She still looked faint and pale. James 
Harthouse begged her to take his arm: and as 
they moved on very slowly, asked how the 
robbery had been committed. 

«Why, I am going to tell you,” said Boun- 
derby, irritably giving his arm to Mrs. Spar- 
sit. “If you hadn’t been so mighty particu- 
lar about the sum; I should have begun to tell 
you before. You know this lady (for she is a 
lady), Mrs. Sparsit?”’ 

“T bave already had the honor” — 

“Very well. And this young man, Bitzer, 
you saw him too on the same occasion?”” Mr. 





Harthouse inclined his head in assent, and | 


Bitzer knuckled his forehead. 

“Very well. They live at the Bank. You 
know they live at the Bank, perhaps? Very 
well. Yesterday afternoon, at the close of busi- 
ness hours, everything was put away as usual. 


In the iron room that this young fellow sleeps } 


outside of, there was never mind how much. 
In the little safe in young Tom’s closet, the 
safe used for petty purposes, there was a hun- 
dred and fifty odd pound.” 

‘‘Hundred and fifty-four, 
Bitzer. 

«‘Come!” retorted bootie. stopping to: 
wheel round upon him, ‘let's have none of 


seven, one,’’ said 


your interruptions. It’s enough to be robbed 


while you're snoring because you're too com- 
fortable, without being put right wih your 
four seven ones. I didn’t snore, myself, when 
I was your age, let me tell you. I hadn’t vic- 
tuals enowgh to snore. And I didn’t four 
seven one. Not if I knew it.” 

Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, in a 

sneaking manner, and seemed at once particu 
larly impressed and depressed by the instance 
last given of Mr. Bounderby’s moral absti- 
nence. 
. A hundred and fifty odd pound,” resumed 
Mr. Bounderby. ‘‘That sum of money, young 
Tom locked in his safe; not a very strong safe, 
but that’s no matter now. Everything was 
left all right. Some time in the night, while 
this young fellow snored—Mrs: Sparsit, ma‘am, 
you say you have heard him snore?”’ 

‘‘Sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, ‘‘I cannot say 
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that I have heard him precisely snore, and 
therefore must not make that statement. But 
on winter evenings, when he has fallen asleep 
at his table, I have heard him, what I should 
prefer to describe as partially choke. I have 
heard him on such occasions produce sounds 
of a nature similar to what may be sometimes 
heard in Dutch clocks. Not,” said Mrs. Spar- 
sit, with a lofty sense of giving strict evidence, 
{*that I would convey any imputation on his 
moral character. Far from it. I have al- 
ways considered Bitzer a young man of the 
most upright principle; and to that I beg to bear 
my testimony.’ 

‘Well!’ said the exasperated Bounderby, 
‘“‘while he was snoring, or choking, or Dutch- 
clocking, or something or other—being asleep 
; —some fellows, somehow, whether previously 
concealed in the house or not, remains to be 
(seen, got to young Tom’s safe, forced it, and 

abstracted the contents. Being then disturbed, 

they made off; letting themselves out at the 

main door, and double-locking it again (it was 
; double-locked, and the key under Mrs. Spar- 
sit’s pillow) with a false key, which was pick- 
ed up in the street near the Bank, about twelve 
,0 clock te-day. No alarm takes place, till this 
jchap, Bitzer, turns out this morning and be- 
; gins to open and prepare the office for busi- 
;aess. Then, looking at Tom’s safe, he sees 
‘ the door ajar, and finds the lock forced, and 
‘the money gone:”’ 

“Where is Tom, by the by?’’ asked Hart- | 
house, glancing round. 

‘‘He has been helping the police,” said Boun- 
derby, “‘and stays behind at the Bank. I wish 
these fellows had tried to rob me when I was 
at his time of life. They would have been out 
of pocket, if they had invested eighteenpence in 
the job; I can tell ’em that.’ 

“Is anybody suspected?” 

“Suspected? I should think there was some- 
body suspected!’’ said Bounderby, relinquishing 
Mrs. Sparsit’s arm to wipe his heated head, 
“Josiah Bounderby of Coketown is not to be 
plundered and nobody suspected. No, thank 
you!” 

“Might Mr. Harthouse i inquire who was sus- 
pected? 

‘¢Well,”’ said Bounderby, stopping and facing” 
about to confront them all, “I'll tell you. It’s 
not to be mentioned everywhere; it’s not to be 
mentioned anywhere; in order that the scoun- 
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; jetor of this female, and she’s worth 
drels concerned (there's a gang of ’em) may ; the -rermnt I think?” Then, resumed his 
be thrown off their guard. So take this in your attention, 

. $4 9? ~ le 
confidence. mt wait @ lineaments pe cain’ rounll Soe--younself;, Heathens; 
by wiped his he again. I ‘ : saw him. I 
: . 6 said to him when you 
may + ) here on violently exploded; ‘to a me mince the matter with him. I am 
Hand ing In I . m. Very 
eae : ‘ 1 th ’em. I KNOW ’e 
“I hope,” ne Harthouse, lazily, ‘‘not our : ‘wall, con imine days after that he bolted. 
friend Blackpot?”. , mother 
: +99 ff, nobody knows where; as my 
“Say ha ool sane “) seen bm " siprilianapliati with this difference, 
Bounderby, ‘‘and that’s : , : bject than my mother, if 
Louisa faintly uttered some word of incre- ames a sag a an cewren hb wenn 
dulity and surprise. ; 2?” Mr. Bounderby, with his 
genet ia wer sia ‘lem so a sil =e a beat upon the crown 
diately catching at the sound. “I know! ‘ttle divisi f his sentences, as if it 
i t every little division of his dane 
used to that. I know all about it. They a wen : gies 
? borine; “to his being seen—nig 
nS ee eee 
are. They have got the gift of the gab, dark?—To its striking 
ir rights {ing about there—after dar . 
iy Aen nad age otic i h ld be lurking for no 
: - But I tell you} Mrs. Sparsit—that he cou . : 
explained to them, “- : ° , wil lling Bitzer’s attention to him, 
what. Show me a dissatisfied Hand, — “ re a a king notice of him—And to its 
peste sesh re ee oe on inquiry to-day—that he was also 
don’t care what it is.’ eon hbors?”? 
rmcrghes a ee pte en pee aed Mr. Bounderby, 
town, which some pains ha on _ borine on 
disseminate—and which some people really be- ; me ya dancer, put his tam 
lieved. ; is aos 19 get house, “cer- 
“But Iam acquainted with these chaps,” A sug ’ said James Hartho 
or tage gate were yr eB Ahongmes en 80, sir,”’ said Bounderby, with a 
books. Mrs. Sparsit, minions amy iat defiant nod I think so. But there are more 
What warning did I give that fellow, the firs yo en na it There’s an old woman. One 
dex pennenghrt eae am aad Enoch | neuen of these things till the mischief's 
object of his visit was to know he could kn 3 ceaininstaities 
oe i h? ; done; all sorts of defects are fou 
religion over, and floor the Established Churc ; ne hanes oun aa ee 
Mrs. Sparsit,in pointof high sa iy RES rsa see et now. Anold woman who 
on a level with the aristocracy—did I — 0m es _ to have been flying into town on a 
I not say, to that fellow, ‘you preg li ne tick, every now and then. She'watches 
alae ewstad renee “ ny. “erie i “he place a whole day before this fellow begins, 
a amos t,; and, o the night when you saw him, she steals 
“Assuredly, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, a with him and-holds s council with him 
peed highly Se ee Bre to make her report on going off 
him such an admonition.” i * oni — 
a ee es ee S| _— was such a person in the room that 
Bounderby; ‘when he shocked “your feel- } night, and she shrunk from observation, thought 
ings?” —, ieee 
“Yes, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a: geno is ast all of ’em, even as we already 
ie tee npallinanesne mea peer know ’em,’’ said Bounderby, with many nods 
Though I do not mean to say ne etrtin seve f yen manning, “But I have said enough 
ical cencceamenerapentaenaunaiccdnnaenn aia goodness to 
ish, if the term'is preferred—than ee ne itquiet and mention it to no one. It may 
en-gb Ach | sais on but we shall have ‘em. It’s policy 
sent position.” : h, and there’s no objec- 
Mr. Bounderby stared with a bursting pride | to give ata — 
at Mr. Harthouse, as much as to say, ‘I am ‘tion to tha 
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utmost rigor of the law, as notice-boards ob- | dimensions, like a crystal ear-ring, might be 
serve,” replied James Harthouse, ‘and serve | observed (or rather, must be, for it insisted on 
them right. Fellows who go in for Banks must } public notice) sliding down her Roman nose.' 
take the consequences. If there were nocon-} But Mrs. Sparsit’s greatest point, first and 
sequences, we should all go in for Banks.” =| last, was her determination to pity Mr. Boun- 
He had gently taken Louisa’s parasol from derby. There were occasions when in look- 
her hand, and had put it up for her; and she} ing at him she was involuntarily moved to 
walked under its shade, though the sun did} shake her head, as who should say, ‘Alas, 
not shine there. poor Yorick!” After allowing herself to be be- 
“For the present, Loo Bounderby,” said her} trayed into these evidences of emotion, she 
husband, ‘‘here’s Mrs. Sparsit to look after. would force a lambent brightness, and would 
Mrs. Sparsit’s nerves have been acted upon by } be fitfully cheerful, and would say, ‘You have 
this business, and she'll stay here a day or sti!] good spirits, sir, 1 am thankful to find;” 
two. So, make her comfortable.” and would appear to hail it as a blessed dis- 
“Thank you very much, sir,” that discreet} pensation that Mr. Bounderby bore up as he 
lady observed, “but pray do not let My com-' did. 
fort be a consideration. Anything willdo for; Qne idiosyncrasy for which she often apolo- 
Me.” gised, she found it excessively difficult to con- 
It soon appeared that if Mrs. Sparsit had a) quer, Shehad a curious propensity to call 
failing in her association with that domestic; rs, Bounderby “Miss Gradgrind,” and yield- 
establishment, it was that she was 80 eXceS-} eq to it some three or four score times in the 
sively regardless of herself and regardful of} oourse of the evening. Her repetition of this 
others, as to be a nuisance. On being shown } mistake covered Mrs. Sparsit with modest con- 
her chamber, she was so dreadfully sensible of} s,.ion: but indeed, she said, it seemed so na- 
its comforts as to suggest the inference that} +191 to say Miss Gradgrind; whereas, to per- 


she would have preferred to pass the night on 
the mangle in the laundry. True, the Pow- 
lers and the Scadgerses were accustomed to 


— herself that the young lady whom she 


had had the happiness of knowing from 4 child 
could be really and truly Mrs. Bounderby, she 


splendor; “‘but it is my duty to remember,”} fund almost impossible. It was a further 


Mrs. Sparsit was fond of observing with a lofty 


' singularity of this remarkable case, that the 


grace; particularly when any of the domestics; nore she thought about it, the more impossible 


were present, ‘‘that what I was, I am no lon- 
ger. Indeed,” said she, “if I could altogether 
cancel the remembrance that Mr. Sparsit was 
a Powler, or that I myself am related to the 
Scadgers family; or if I could even revoke the 
fact, and make myself a person of common de- 
scent and ordinary connexions; I would gladly 
do so. I should think it, under existing cir- 
cumstances, right to do so.”’ 

The same Hermitical state of mind led to her 
renunciation of made dishes and wines at din- 
ner, until fairly commanded by Mr. Bounderby 
to take them; when she said, “Indeed you are 
very good, sir:” and departed from a resolution 
of which she had made rather formal and 
public announcement, to ‘wait for the simple 
mutton.’’ She was Mkewise deeply apologetic 
for wanting the salt; and, feeling amiably 
bound to bear out Mr. Bounderby to the fullest 
extent in the testimony he had borne to her 
nerves, occasionally sat back in her chair and 


‘‘being such—”’ 

In the drawing-room after dinner, Mr. 
Bounderby tried the case of the robbery, exam- 
ined the witnesses, made notes of the evidence, 
‘found the suspected ‘persons guilty, and sen- 
tenced them to the extreme punishment of the 
law. That done, Bitzer was dismissed to town 
with instructions to recommend Tom to come 
home by the mail-train. 

When candles were brought, Mrs. Sparsit 
murmured, “Don’t be low, sir. Pray, let me 
see you cheerful, sir, as I used to do.” 

Mr. Bounderby, upon whom these consola- 
tions had begun to produce the effect of 
making him, in a bull headed, blundering 
way, sentimental, sighed like some large sea- 
animal. ; 

“I cannot bear to see you so, sir,” said 
Mrs. Sparsit. “Try a hand at backgammon, 








it appeared; ‘the differences,’’ she observed, ° 
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living under your roof.” 


‘gir, as you used to do when I had the honor of} went to bed, with a maudlin persuasion that 


he had been crossed in something tender, 


“I havn’t played backgammon, ma’am,”} though he could not, for his life, have men- 


said Mr. Bounderby, “‘since that time.” 
“No, sir,” said Mrs Sparsit, soothingly, “I 


am aware that you have not. I remember 


that Miss Gradgrind takes no interest in the 
game. But I shall be happy, sir, if you will 
condescend.’’ 

They played near a window, opening on the 
garden. It was a fine night—not moonlight, 
but sultry and fragrant. Louisa and Mr. 
Harthouse strolled out into the garden, where 
their voices could be heard in the stillness, 
though not what they said. Mrs. Sparsit, 
from her place at the backgammon board, was 
constantly straining her eyes to pierce the 
shadows without. 

“What's the matter, ma’am?’’ said Mr. 
Bounderby; ‘you don’t see a Fire, do you?”’ 

“Oh! dear, no, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
“I was thinking of the dew.” 

“What have you got to do with the dew, 
ma’am?”’ said Mr. Bounderby. 

“It's not myself, sir,” returned Mrs. Spar- 
sit, “I am fearful of Miss Gradgrind's taking 
cold.” 

“She never takes cold,” said Mr. Boun- 
derby. 

“Really, sir?” said Mrs. Sparsit; and was 
affected with a cough in her throat. 

When the time drew near for retiring, Mr. 
Bounderby took a glass of water. 

“Oh! sir?” said Mrs. Sparsit. ‘Not your 
sherry warm, with lemon-peel and nutmeg?” 

“Why, I have got out of the habit of taking 
it now, ma’am,” said Mr. Bounderby. 

“The more’s the pity, sir,” returned ‘Mrs. 








Sparsit; ‘“‘you are losing all your good old 
habits. Cheer up, sir! If Miss Gradgrind 
will permit me, I will offer to make it for you, 
as I have often done.”’ ’ 

Miss Gradgrind readily permitting Mrs. 
Sparsit to do anything she pleased, that con- 
Siderate lady made the beverage, and handed 
it to Mr. Bounderby. “It will do you good, 
sir. It will warm your heart. It is the sort 
of thing you want, and ought to take, sir.” 
And when Mr. Bounderby said, ‘Your health, 
ma’am!” she answered, with great feeling, 
“Thank you, sir. The same to you, and hap- 
piness also.” Finally, she wished him good 
night, with great pathos; and Mr. Bounderby 


tioned what it was. 

Long after Louisa had undressed and lain 
down, she watched and waited for her bro- 
ther’s coming home. That could hardly be, 
she knew, until an hour past midnight; but in 
the country silence, which did anything but 
calm the trouble of her thoughts, time lagged 
wearily. At last, when the darkness and 
stillness had seemed for hours to thicken one 
another, she heard the bell at the gate. She 
felt as though she would have been glad that 
it rang on until daylight; but it ceased, and 
the circles of its last sound spread out fainter 
‘and wider in the air, and all was dead again. 

She waited yet some quarter of an hour, as 
she judged. Then she arose, put on a loose 
robe, and went out of her room, in the dark, 
and up the staircase to her brother’s room. 
His door being shut, she softly opened it and 
spoke to him, approaching his bed with a- 
noiseless step. 

She kneeled down beside it, passed her arm 
over his neck, and drew his face to hers. She 
knew that he only feigned to be asleep, but 
she said nothing to him. 

He started by and by, as if he were just 
then awakened, and asked who that.was, and 
what was the matter? 

‘Tom, have you anything to tell me? If 
ever you loved me in your life, and have any- 
thing concealed from every one besides, tell it 
to me.” 

“I don’t know what you mean, Loo. You 
have been dreaming.” 

‘My dear brother:” she laid her head down 
on his pillow, and her hair flowed over him as 
if she would hide him from every one but her- 
self: “is there nothing that you have to tell 
me? Is there nothing you can tell me, if you 
will? You can tell me nothing that will 
change me. Oh! Tom, tell me the truth!” 

‘I don’t know what you mean, Loo.” 

‘¢As you lie here alone, my dear, in the me- 
lancholy night, so you must lie somewhere one 
night, when even I, if Iam living then, shall 
have left you. As I am here beside you, bare- 
foot, unclothed, undistinguishable in darkness, 
so must I lie through all the night of my 
decay, until Iam dust. In the name of that 
time, Tom, tell me the truth now!” 
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«What is it you want to know?” 

“You may be certain;” in the energy of her 
love she took him to her bosom as if he were a 
child; ‘that I will not reproach you. You 
may be certain that I will be compassionate 
and true to you. You may be certain that I 
will save you at whatever cost. Oh! Tom, 
have you nothing to tell me? Whisper very 
softly. Say only ‘yes,’ and I shall understand 
you!” 

She turned her ear to his lips, but he re- 
mained doggedly silent. 

“Not a word, Tom?” 

“How can I say Yes, or how can I say No, 
when I don’t know what you mean? Loo, you 
are a brave, kind girl, worthy I begin to think 
of a better brother than I am. But I have 
nothing more to say. Go to bed, go to bed.” 

“You are tired,” she whispered, presently, 
more in her usual way. 

“Yes, I am quite tired out.” 

‘“*You have been so hurried and disturbed, 
to-day. Have any fresh discoveries been 
made?” 

“Only those you have heard of, from— 
him.”’ 

“Tom, have you said to any one that we 
made a visit to those people, and that we saw 
those three together?” 

“No. Didn’t you yourself particularly ask 
me to keep it quiet, when you asked me to go 
there with you?” 

“Yes. But I did not know then what was 
going to happen.” 

‘‘Nor I neither. How could I?” 

He was very quick upon her with this retort. 

“Ought I to say, after what has happened,” 

said his sister, standing by the bed—she had 
gradually withdrawn herself, and risen, ‘‘that 
I made that visit? Should I say so? Must I 
say so?”’ 
. “Good Heavens, Loo,’’ returned her brother, 
“you are not in the habit of asking my ad- 
vice. Say what you like.. If you keep it to 
yourself, I shall keep it to myself. If you dis- 
close it, there’s an end of it.” 

It was too dark for either to see the other’s 
face; but each seemed very attentive, and to 
consider before speaking. 

“Tom, do you believe the man I gave the 
money to is really implicated in this crime?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t see why he shouldn't 
be.” 


bap 


“He seemed to me an honest man.” 

‘Another person may seem to you dishonest, 
and yet not be so.” 

There was a pause, for he had hesitated and 
stopped. 

“In short,” resumed Tom, as if he had 
made up his mind, ‘‘if you come to that, per- 
haps I was so far from being altogether in his 
favor, that I took him outside the door to tell 
him‘quietly, that I thought he might consider 
himself very well off to get such a windfall as 
he had got from my sister, and that I hoped 
he would make a good use of it. You remem- 
ber whether I took him out or not. I say no- 
thing against the man; he may be a very good 
fellow, for anything I know; I hope he is.” 

“Was he offended by what you said?” 

“No, he took it pretty well; he was civil 
enough. Where are you, Loo?’”’ He sat up in 
bed and kissed her. ‘Good night, my dear, 
good night!” 

“You have nothing more to tell me?” 

“No. What should I have? You wouldn't 
have me tell you a lie?”’ 

“I wouldn’t have you do that to-night, 
Tom, of all the nights in your life; n.any and 
much happier as I hope they will be.” 

“Thank you, my dear Loo. I am so tired, 
that I am sure I wonder I don’t say anything, 
to get to sleep. Go to bed, go to bed.” 

Kissing her again, he turned round, drew 
the coverlet over his head, and lay as still as 
if that time had come by which she had ab. 
jured him. She stood for some time at the 
bedside before she slowly moved away. She 
stopped at the door, looked back when she had 
opened it, and asked him if he had called hert 
But he lay still, and she softly closed the door, 
and returned to her room. 

Then the wretched boy looked cautiously up 
and found her gone, crept out o bed, fastened 
his door, and threw himself upon his pillow 
again—tearing his hair, morosely crying, 
grudgingly loving her, hatefully but impeni- 


tently spurning himself, and no less hatefully 


and unprofitably spurning all the good in the 
world. 
" OHAPTER XxXYV. 
Mrs. Sparsit, lying by to recover the tone of 
her nerves in Mr. Bounderby's retreat, kept 
such a sharp look-out, night and day, under 








her Coriolanian eyebrows, that her eyes, like 
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a couple of light-houses on an iron-bound coast, 
might have warned all prudent mariners from 
that bold rock, her Roman nose and the dark 
and craggy region in its neighborhood, but for 
the placidity of her manner. Although it was 
hard to believe that her retiring for the night 
could be anything but a form, so severely wide 
awake were those classical eyes of hers, and 
so impossible did it seem that her rigid nose 
could yield to any relaxing influence, yet her 
manner of sitting, smoothing her uncomfort- 
able, not to say, gritty mittens, (they were 
constructed of a cool fabric like a meat-safe,) or 
of ambling to unknown places of destination 
with her foot in her cotton stirrup, was so per- 
fectly serene, that most observers would have 
been constrained to suppose her a dove, em- 
bodied by some freak of nature, in the earthly 
tabernacle of a bird of the hook-beaked order. 
She was a most wonderful woman for prowl- 
ing about the house. How she got from story 
to story, was a mystery beyond solution. A 


lady so decorous in herself and so highly con- 
nected, was not to be suspected of dropping 
over the bannisters or sliding down them, yet 
her extraordinary facility of locomotion, sug- 
gested the wild idea. Another noticeable cir- 


cumstance in Mrs. Sparsit was that she was 
never hurried. She would shoot with con- 
summate velocity from the roof to the hall, yet 
would be in full possession of her breath and 
dignity on the moment of her arrival there. 
Neither was she ever seen by human vision to 
goat a great pace. 

She took very kindly to Mr. Harthouse, and 
had some pleasant conversation with him soon 
after her arrival. She made him her stately 
curtsey in the garden, one morning before 
breakfast. 

“Jt appears but yesterday, sir,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit, “that I had the honor of receiving you 
at the Bank, when you were so good as to wish 
to be made acquainted with Mr. Bounderby’s 
address.” 

‘An occasion, I am sure, not to be forgot- 
ten by myself in the course of Ages,”’ said Mr. 
Harthouse, inclining his head to Mrs. Sparsit 
with the most indolent of all possible airs. 

“We live in a singular world, sir,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit. 

‘I have had the honor, by a coincidence of 
which I am proud, to have made a remark, 








similar in effect, though not so epigrammati- 
cally expressed.” 

“‘A singular world, I would say, sir,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Sparsit; after acknowledging the 
compliment with a drooping of her dark eye- 
brows, not altogether so mild in its expression 
as her voice was in its dulcet tones; ‘as re- 
gards the intimacies we form at one time, with 
individuals we were quite ignorant of, at an- 
other. I recall, sir, that on that occasion you 
went so far as to say you were actually appre- 
hensive of Miss Gradgrind.”’ 

“Your memory does me more honor than my 
insignificance deserves. I availed myself of 
your obliging hints to correct my timidity, and 
it is unnecessary to add that they were per- 
fectly accurate. Mrs. Sparsit’s talent for—in 
fact for anything requiring accuracy—with a 
combination of strength of mind—and Family 
—is too habitually developed to admit of any 
question.” 

He was almost falling asleep over this com- 
pliment; it took him so long to get through, 
and his mind wandered so much in the course 
of its execution. 

“You found Miss Gradgrind—I really cannot 
call her Mrs. Bounderby; it’s very absurd of 
me—as youthful as I described her?’’ asked 
Mrs. Sparsit, sweetly. 

‘You drew her portrait perfectly,” said Mr. 
Harthouse. ‘Presented her dead image.” 

“Very engaging, sir?” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
causing her mittens slowly to revolve over one 
another. 

“Highly so.” 

“It used to be considered,” said Mrs. Spar- 
sit, “that Miss Gradgrind was wanting in ani- 
mation, but I confess she appears to me con- 
siderably and strikingly improved in that re- 
spect. Ay, and indeed here ts Mr. Bounderby!” 
cried Mrs. Sparsit, nodding her head: a great 
many times, as if she had been talking and. 
thinking of no one else. ‘How do you find 
yourself this morning, sir? Pray let us see 
you cheerful, sir.” 

Now, these persistent assuagements of his 
misery, and lightenings of his load, had by this 
time begun to have the effect of making Mr. 
Bounderby softer than usual towards Mrs. 
Sparsit, and harder than usual to most other 
people from his wife downward. So, when 
Mrs. Sparist said with forced lightness of heart, 
«You want your breakfast, sir, but I dare say 
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Miss Gradgrind will soon be here to preside at 
the table,’ Mr. Bounderby replied, ‘If I wait- 
ed to be taken care of by my wife, ma’am, I 
believe you know pretty well I should wait till 
Doomsday, so I’ll trouble you to take charge 
of the teapot.” 

Mrs. Sparsit complied, and assumed her old 
position at table. 

This again made the excellent woman vastly 
sentimental. She was so humble withal, that 
when Louisa appeared, she rose, protesting she 
never could think of sitting in that place under 
existing circumstances, often as she had had 
the honor of making Mr. Bounderby‘s break- 
fast, before Mrs. Gradgrind—she begged par- 
don, she meant to say, Miss Bounderby—she 
hoped to be excused, but she really could not 
getit right yet, though she trusted to become 
familiar with it by and by—had assumed her 
present position. It was only, (she observed) 
because Miss Gradgrind happened to be a little 
late, and Mr. Bounderby's time was so very 
precious, and she knew it of old to be so es- 
sential that he should breakfast to the mo- 
ment, that she had taken the liberty of com- 
plying with his request, long as his will had 
been a law to her. 

“There! Stop where you are, ma’am,”’ said 
Mr. Bounderby, ‘‘stop where you are! Mrs. 
Bounderby will be very glad to be relieved of 
the trouble, I believe.” 

«Don’t say that, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
almost with severity, “because that is very 
unkind to Mrs. Bounderby. And to be unkind 
is not to be you, sir.” 

«You may set your mind at rest, ma’am. 
You can take it very quietly, can’t you, Loo?” 
said Mr. Bounderby, in a blustering way, to 
his wife. 

“Of course. It is of no moment. 
should it be of any importance to me?”’ 

«Why should it be of any importance to 
any one, Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am?” said. Mr. 
Bounderby, swelling with a sense of slight. 
*‘You attach too much importance to these 
things, ma’am. By George, you'll be corrected 
in some of your notions here. You are old 
fashioned, ma’am. You are behind Tom Grad- 
grind’s children’s time.” 

“What is the matter with you?’” asked 
Louisa, coldly surprised. «‘What has given 
you offence?” 

“Offence!” repeated Bounderby. 


Why 


“Do you 


‘ suppose if there was any offence given me, I 


shouldn't name it, and request to have it cor 
‘rected? I am a straightforward man, I be 
lieve. I don’t go beating about for side- 
; winds.” 

“I suppose no one ever had occasion to think 
) you too diffident, or too delicate,” Louisa an- 
iswered him, composedly; “I have never made 
that objection to you, either as a child or as a 
woman. I don’t understand what you would 
have.” 

“Have?” returned Mr. Bounderby. “No. 
thing. Otherwise, don’t you, Loo Bounderby, 
know thoroughly well that I, Josiah Bounder- 
by, of Coketown, would have it?” 

She looked at him, as he struck the table 
and made the tea-cups ring, with a proud color 
in her face that was a new change, Mr. Hart- 
house thought. 

‘You are incomprehensible this morning,” 
said Louisa. ‘Pray take no further trouble to 
explain yourself, Iam not curious to know 
your meaning. What does it matter?’’ 

Nothing more was said on this theme, and 
Mr. Harthouse was soon idly gay on indiffer- 
ent subjects. But, from this day, the Sparsit 
action upon Mr. Bounderby threw Louisa and 
James Harthouse more together, and strength- 
ened the dangerous alienation from her husband 
and confidence against him with another, into 
which she had fallen by degrees so fine that 
she could not retrace them if she tried. But, 
whether she ever tried or no, lay hidden in her 
own closed heart. 

Mrs. Sparsit was so much affected on this . 





} particular occasion, that assisting Mr. Boun- 


derby to his hat after breakfast, and being then 
alone with him in the hall, she imprinted a 
chaste kiss upon his hand, murmured “my 
benefactor!” and retired, overwhelmed with 
grief. Yet it is an indubitable fact, within the 
cognizance of this history, that five minutes 
after he had left the house in the self-same hat, 
the same descendant of the Scadgerses and 
connexion by matrimony of the Powlers, shook 
her right-hand mitten at his portrait, made a 
contemptuous grimace at that work of art, and 
said, ‘Serve you right, you Noodle, and I am 
glad of it!” 

Mr. Bounderby had not been long gone, 
whea Bitzer appeared. Bitzer had come down 
by train, shrieking and rattling over the long 
line of arches that bestrode the wild country 
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of past and present coal-pits, with an express 
from Stone Lodge. It was a hasty note to in- 
form Louisa that Mrs. Gradgrind lay very ill. 
She had never been well within her daughter's 
knowledge; but, she had declined within the 
last few days, had continued sinking all 
through the night, and was now as nearly 
dead as her limited capacity of being in any 
state that implied the ghost of an intention to 
get out of it allowed. 

Accompanied by the lightest of porters, fit 
colorless servitor at Death’s door when Mrs. 
Gradgrind knocked, Louisa rumbled to Coke- 
town, over the coal-pits past and present, and 
was whirled into its smoky jaws. She dis- 
missed the messenger to his own devices, and 
. rode away to her old home. 

She had seldom been there since her mar- 
riage. Her father was usually sifting and 
sifting at bis parliamentary cinder-heap in 
London (without being observed to turn up 
many precious articles among the rubbish), 
and was still hard at it in the national dust- 
yard. Her mother had taken it rather as a 
disturbance than otherwise to be visited, as 
she reclined upon her sofa; young people, 
Louisa felt herself \all unfit for; Sissy she had 
never softened to again, since the night when 
the stroller’s child had raised her eyes to look 
at Mr. Bounderby’s intended wife. She had 
no inducements to go back, and had rarely 
gone. ‘ 

Neither, as she approached her old home, 
now, did any of the best influences of old 
home descend upon her. The dreams of child- 
hood—its airy fables; its graceful, beautiful, 
humane, impossible adornments of the world 
beyond; so good to be believed in once, so 


good to be remembered when outgrown, for | 
{married Louisa; that, pending her choice of 


then the least among them rises to the stature 
of a great Charity in the heart, suffering little 
children to come into the midst of it, and to 
keep with their pure hands a garden in the 
stony ways of this world, wherein it were 
better for all the children of Adam that they 
should oftener sun themselves, simple and 
trustful, and not worldly-wise—what had she 
todo with these? Remembrances of how she 
had journeyed to the little that she knew, by 
the enchanted roads of what she and millions 
of innocent creatures had hoped and imagined; 
of how, first coming upon Reason through the 
tender light of Fancy, she had seen it a bene- 








ficent god, deferring to gods as great as itself: 
not a grim Idol, cruel and cold, with its vic- 
tims bound hand to foot, and its big dumb 
shape set up with a sightless stare, never to be 
moved by anything but so many calculated 
tons of leverage—what had she to do with 
these? Her remembrances of home and child- 
hood were remembrances of the drying up of 
every spring and fountain in her young heart 
as it gushed out. The golden waters were 
not there. They were flowing for the fertiliza- 
tion of the land where grapes are gathered 
from thorns, and figs from thistles. ; 
She went, with a heavy, hardened kind of 
sorrow upon her, into the house and into her 
mother’s room. Since the time of her leaving 


¢home, Sissy had lived with the rest of the 


family on equal terms. Sissy was at her mo- 
ther’s side; and Jane, her sister, now ten or 
twelve years old, was in the room. 

There was great trouble before it could be 
made known to Mrs. Gradgrind that her eldest 
child was there. She reclined, propped up, 
from mere habit, on a couch; as nearly in her 
old usual attitude as anything so helpless could 
be kept in. She had positively refused to take 
to her bed; on the ground that if she did, she 
would never hear the last of it. 

Her feeble voice sounded so far away in her 
bundle of shawls, and the sound of another 
voice addressing her seemed to take such a 
long time in getting down to her ears, that she 
might have been lying at the bottom of a well. 
The poor lady was nearer Truth than she ever 
had been; which had much to do with it. 

On being told that Mrs. Bounderby was 
there, she replied, at cross-purposes, that she 
had never called him by that name since he 


an unobjectionable name, she had cal'e] him 
J; and that she could not at present depart 
from that regulation, not being yet provided 
with a permanent substitute. Louisa had sat 


»by her for some minutes, and had spoken to 


her often, before she arrived at a clear under- 
standing who it was. She then seemed to 
come to it all at once. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Gradgrind, 
“and I hope you are going on satisfactorily to 
yourself. It was all your father’s doing. He 
set his heart upon it. And he ought to 
know.” 
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‘I want to hear of you, mother; not of my- | have never heard the last of it; and, conse 
self.” quently, that I have long left off saying any- | 


‘You want to hear of me, my dear? That's} ' thing. ss 
something new, I am sure, when anybody | “J can hear you, mother.” But it was only 


wants to hear of me. Not all well, Louisa | by dint of bending down her ear, and at the” 
Very faint and giddy.” ‘same time attentively watching the lips ag 


“Are you in pain, dear mother?”’ ; they moved, that she could link such faint and 
“] think there’s a pain somewhere in the} broken sounds into any chain of connexion. 
room,” said Mrs. Gradgrind, ‘‘but I couldn’ t} “You learnt a great deal, Louisa, and so did 
positively say that I have got it.” ‘your brother. Ologies of all kinds, from 

After this strange speech, she lay silent for} ; morning tonight If there is any Ology left, 
some time. Louisa, holding her hand, could } of any description, that has not been worn to 
feel no pulse; but, kissing it, could see a slight | rags in this house, all I can say is, I hope I 
thin thread of life in fluttering motion. ; Shall never hear its namé.”’ 

“You very seldom see your sister,” said “IT can hear you, mother, when you have 
Mrs. Gradgrind. “She grows like you. 1} } strength to go on.”’ This, to keep her from 
wish yon would look at her. Sissy, bring her | floating away. 
here.” | “But there’s something—not an Ology at 

She was brought, and stood with her hand | all—that your father has missed, or forgotten, 
in her sister’s. Louisa had observed her with} Louisa. I don’t know what it is. I have 
her arm round Sissy’s neck, and she felt the} often sat, with Sissy near me, and thought 
difference of this approach. } about it. I shall never get its name now. 

“Do you see the likeness, Louisa?” } But your father may. It makes me restless. 

«Yes, mother. I should think her like me. I want to write to him, to find out, for God’s 
But”’— } sake, what it is. Give mea pen—give mea 

“Eh? Yes, I always say so,” Mrs. Grad-} pen.” 
grind cried, with unexpected quickness. “And | Even the power of restlessness was gone, 
that reminds me. I want to speak to you, } except from the poor head, which could just 
my dear. aay: my good girl, leave us alone } turn from side to side. 

a minute.’ She fancied, however, that her request had 

Louisa had relinquished the hand; had } been complied with, and that the pen she 
thought that her sister's was a better and} could not have held was in her hand. It mat- 
brighter face than hers had ever been; had | ters little what figures of wonderful nomean- 
seen in it, not without a rising feeling of re-} } ing she began to trace upon her wrappers: 
sentment, even in that place and at that time, | } The hand soon stopped in the midst of them; 
something of the gentleness of the other face } the light, that had always been feeble and dim 
in the room: the sweet face with the trusting } ) behind the weak transparency, went out; and 
eyes, made paler than watching and sympathy } even Mrs. Gradgrind, emerged from the shadow 
made it, by the rich, dark hair. }in which man walketh and disquieteth himself 

Left alone with" her mother, Louisa saw her} in vain, took upon her the dread solemnity of 
lying with an awful lull upon her face, like} the sages and patriarchs. 
one who was floating away upon some great | [70 BE CONTINUED. | 
water, all resistance over, content to be car- | 
ried down the stream. She put the shadow of } Aplum-puddingis hardly ever boiled enough: 
a hand to her lips again, and recalled her. ja fault which reminds one of a predicament in 

“You were going to speak to me, mother.” { ; which Lord Byron once found himself in Italy. 

“Eh? Yes, to be sure, my dear. You know : He had made up his mind to havea plum-pud- 
your father is almost always away now, and, ‘ding on his birthday, and busied himself @ 





therefore, I must write to him about it.” ‘ whole morning in giving minute directions to’ 


“About what, mother? Don’t be troubled. } prevent the chance of a mishap; yet, after all 
About what?” ;the pains he had taken, and the anxiety he 
‘You must remember, my dear, that when- | must have undergone, the pudding appeared in 
ever I have said anything, on any subject, I 'a tureen, and of about the consistency of soup. 
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SHOOTING AT THE TARGET. 





THE CROSS-BOW. 


The curious cut at the head of our article{calities where the butts or targets were 
presents a sketch of an English pastime, | situated. The support against which these 
which, although now wholly fallen into disuse, } targets rested were grassy mounds of earth, 
was at one time held in great esteem, and) flattened on the side next the archer, but 
served to establish for the English yeomanry a| forming rearward a semi-circular buttress. It 
reputation for warlike skill superior to‘that of} } was to superiority in the use of the cress-bow, 
any other people. Fostered by the wise policy } that the English victories in France are to be 
of the rulers, archery became to be regarded} mainly attributed. Agincourt offers a memo- 
as one of the noblest of sports. Places were} rable instance. At an earlier day, Richard 
set apart for its exercise, prizes were awarded ; Coeur de Lion received his death wound at the 
to the most skilful, and the victor was not un-} hand of a cross-bowman, who, on being taken 
frequently honored with some whimsical title} prisoner, was ruthlessly flayed alive, notwith- 
of nobility which he bore subsequently through | standing the dying monarch’s command to the 
life. Thus the apprentices of London saluted | contrary. The bow, as a warlike weapon, 
their respective champions as Duke of Shore- ' j continued to be partially used in Europe so 
ditch, Earl of Newington, or Marquis of Moor- } late as the sixteenth century. That bluff mo- 
fields, these names being derived a the til ans, Henry the Eighth, whom history has 
Vou. IV.—No. 3. 
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doomed to infamy for the cold-blooded murder 
of his wives, was a staunch patron of archery, 
being himself singularly proficient in the use 
of this national weapon. The discovery of 
gunpowder led to an entire revolution in the 
art of war, and the use of the cross-bow fell 
into disrepute. Mightier enginery superseded 
it, and to enlightened science and increased 
civilization we owe those terrible machines 
which, usurping the place of more primitive 
weapons, set cities in flames and, by a single 
well-aimed shot, immolate whole battalions. 
The plate before us is copied from an illumi- 
nated MS., dated 1496, and exhibits several 
singular features. In the right hand corner of 
the picture, we have a specimen of the common 
carrier of that period. Above him stands a 
knight, clasping a crucifix and evidently con- 
fessing his sins to the priest before him. On 
the left of the picture is, perhaps, the same 
knight taking leave of his lady love, prepara- 
tory to setting out for the wars. The spurs 
upon his heels and the caparisoned war-steed 
indicates that such is his destination. 


A CHILD’S SMILE. 

‘For I say unto you—That in Heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in Heaven.’’ 
A child’s smile—nothing more; 

Quiet, and soft, and grave, and seldom seen; 
Like Summer lightning o’er, 

Leaving the little face again serene. 





I think, boy well-beloved, 

Thine angel, who did weep to see how far 
Thy childhood is removed 

From sports that dear to other children are, 


On this pale cheek has thrown 

The brightness of his countenance, and made 
A peace most like his own, 

A beauty that we look on, half afraid: 


Marvelling, will it stay 
To manhood’s prime, or will that angel fair, 
On some yet unknown day, 
Take the child-smile, and leave the wrinkle 
Care. 
Nay, fear not. As is given 
To thee the father’s look, fond watching o’er; 
«Thine angel, up in Heaven, 
Beholds our Father’s face for evermore. 


Ah, may He help thee bear 

Thy burden, as thy father helps thee now: 
That thou mayst come to wear 

That soft child-smile upon an old man’s brow! 








THE UNIVERSAL. 


BY W, STEDMAN, 


Is there an eye that looks around 

O’er heaven and earth, o’er land and a 
And sees no gentle things abound, 

To stir the soul to sweet commotion? 
No voiceless song of harmonies? 
No music sounded through the eyes? 


Is there a soul that dwells within 
An eye of hazel, brown, or blue, 
That sees not, ’mid the clash and din 
Of changing worlds, a beauty, too? 
Serenest sunbeams resting lightly 
O’er the volcano, burning brightly. 


In every ray that falls on earth, 

And from the earth reflected rises, 
There is a joy, a gentle mirth, 

That soon the captive soul surprises, 
Sweet glimpses of the lost ideal, 
Flashing about the transient real. 


The pretty flower that decks the lea, 
Each day its bosom opening wider, 
Yields choicest honey to the bee, 
But poison to the bloated spider. 
And are there hearts and eyes that see 
This difference of philosophy? 


As with the part, so with it all; 
As with the flower, so with creation; 
And there’s for hate, as bitter gall, 
As honey sweet for adoration. 
Ah! honey sweet, a busy bee, 
Let’s work in thy philosophy. 





Lamps IN THE Houses or THE Anass.—The 
houses of the Arabs are never without lights. 
Not only all the night long, but in all the in- 
habited apartments of the house. This cus- 
tom is so well established in the East that the 
poorest people would rather retrench part of 
their food than neglect it. Therefore, Jeremiah 
makes the taking away of the light of the 
candle, and the total destruction of a house, 
the same thing. Job describes the destruction 
of a family among the Arabs and the render- 
ing one of their habitations desolate after the 
same manner. ‘How oft is the candle of the 
wicked put out! and how oft cometh their de- 
struction upon them.” On the other hand, 
when God promises to give David a lamp al- 
ways in Jerusalem, (1 Kings xi. 36) in’ this 
point of view, it is considered an assurance 
that his house should never become desolate. 
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_ THE YOUNG MATRICIDE. 


Why take such a theme? Why describe 

“gach a character? Do we not all acknowledge 
that the young become depraved by reading 
stories of crime and criminals? Is not the nar- 
tative of the first murder related in the Scrip- 
tures, with as few words as possible? 

It is true that the details of evil deeds should 

-never be dwelt upon, nor ought they to be 
brought to light except to be cured or crushed; 
but there is reason to fear that this crime is 
too common not to have come already under 
the observation of many. -More than one child 
has been the murderer of his mother, who never 
knew what he was doing until he stood beside 
her grave. And if one sad tale can possibly 
arrest such a child in his cruel, though blind 
career, and save him from the years of bitter 
anguish that must follow, may it not be told? 

It is a short story, that of a broken heart. 
But death by heart-breaking is the most pain- 
ful of any lingering death; not less so when 
the sufferer is patient and loves the hand that 
deals the dreadful blow. 

Leonard Bond was ‘‘the only son of his mo- 
ther, and she was a widow.” One other boy 
she had, but he died, and in her memory was 
enshrined as an angel, for she had only kind 
words and loving actions to remember of him. 

But Leonard grew up selfish and disobe- 
dient. He valued the good opinion of others, 
and so appeared well enough away from home; 
indeed, he was naturally as intelligent and 
amiable as most boys; and had he learned to 
“bear the yoke in youth,” might have made a 
useful and happy man. 

He began by disobeying his mother in little 
things, and when he saw her grief at his con- 
duct, he was grieved too. But as he grew 
large and strong, he imbibed the idea that it 
was not manly to be sorry for anything, or 
even to obey his mother. These things he 
learned in the streets, ameng coarse and bad 
boys with whom he sometimes loitered around 
evenings, contrary to her earnest request. 

Then, to her reproofs, he returned taunting 
words. ‘‘Women did not know anything. 
He should do as he pleased.” 

What words from a son to his mother! Still, 
the disrespect shown to herself did not trouble 
her so much as the lowness of feeling and prin- 
ciple they indicated, in her dearly-loved boy. 


For she kitew too well that contempt for wo- 
man is the sure sign of a downward tendency 
in a youth. She had looked forward to her 
own old age, when he would be a man, both 
strong and gentle, as manliness always is, aad 
would shield her from the storms of the world 
which she had buffeted for him in his child- 
hood. But she could look only for ruffianism 
instead of manliness, from one who was deter- 
mined to be ‘‘a law unto himself” in all 
things; who would not be controlled, neither 
by duty nor by love. 

At last, for a slight reproof, he one day si- 
lenced her roughly, and gave her the lie to her 
face. 

Then the iron entered into her soul. She 
could not speak; she could only look at her 
son with silent anguish. But he did not meet 
that look, and if he had, it is possible that his 
heart had become too hard to be melted by it. 

Could he have seen his mother’s heart, when 
she left him, te be alone with her shame and 
sorrow, he certainly must have been moved. 

Was it for this she had wept and prayed, in 
the first dark hours of her widowhood, to the 
‘God of the fatherless? The world had seemed 
brighter to her when she thought she might 
see her child grow up to carry gladness to some 
‘of its weary and aching hearts; and she had 
tried to teach him everything that was good, 
and kind, and noble. It had been all in vain. 


And if her own Leonard, her son, could so 
insult his mother, how would he treat those 
who might hereafter come farther within the 
‘reach of his power? He would surely be a 
curse to the world; and rather than look upon 

‘the prospect before him, she wished she could 
have laid him in his grave, an innocent child, 
| beside*his brother; she could almost pray that 
{he might die now, before he was no worse, 
than grow up such a man as she felt that he 
must be, continuing as he had begun. 

But only One looked into that bleeding heart, 
and it was a kinder eye than Leonard’s. 

She complained no more, nor did he become 
more kind. Yet every rough, unfeeling word 
was a drop of slow poison to her, and after 
months of gradual pining, with a disease 
for which the physicians could find no name, 
she dropped into her grave. 

‘She died so slowly that none called it murder,”’ 

Yet, in reality it was. She died of wounds 
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in n the heart, inflicted by the hand of her own | leave her a lifeless carcase on the field. They 
gon. form strong webs, not much larger than them- 

He did not think of it, when he followed her} selves, commonly between the branches of a 
remains to their last resting-place; nay, he| tree. Their eggs are deposited in a white, 
wept, and fancied he had loved his mother | cloth-like bag, which the spider, at certain sea- 
dearly. sons of the year, carries constantly about until 

But he knows it now. I cannot tell how the | the brood is hatched. Never miser clung to 
knowledge came to him, but any one who looks | his treasures with more solicitude than this 
upon his face, prematurely wrinkled and hag- spider will cling to her bag. Though appa- 
gard, as he leans over that white stone in the rently a very considerable incumbrance, she 
grave-yard, may read there the consciousness of } carries it with her everywhere. If you deprive 
a haunting crime that will give him no peace. | her of it, she makes the most strenuous efforts 

Poor Leonard! This is a lonely world to) for its recovery, and no personal danger can 
him, yet always haunted by one pale ghost. | force her to quit her precious load. If her 
His mother is at rest; oh, shall he ever rest) efforts are ineffectual, a melancholy seems to 
again? | seize her, and, when deprived of this first ob- 

He has travelled through many lands, but} ' ject of her cares, existence itself appears to 
Remorse, with her whipof scorpions, is always } have lost its charms. If she succeed in re- 
at his side. While she lived, he heedlessly gaining her bag, or you restore it to her, her 
loaded her with’ sorrow, but now he bears a. actions demonstrate the excess of her joy. She 
heavier load. His is a hard fate, and he} } eagerly seizes it, and with the utmost agility 
would not have deserved it, sf he had only } runs off with it toa place of security. Bonnet 
thought. } put this wonderful attachment of the tarantula 

Ye who have time, think! The steel of the; to an affecting and decisive test. He threw 


midnight assassin pierces only the body. one, with her bag, into the cavern of a large 
«Bat for the soul—oh tremble and beware ,ant-lion. The spider endeavored to run away, 


To lay rade hands upon God’s mysteries there?” | } but was not sufficiently active to prevent the 
} } ant-lion from seizing her bag of eggs, which it 
THE TARANTULA, | attempted to pull under the sand. She made 
The Tarantula is a “species of spider which | ; the most violent efforts to defeat the aim of her 
takes its name from the city of Tarentum, in} invisible foe, and, on her part, struggled with 
Italy, near which it is found in great abun- } ‘all her might. The gluten, however, which 
dance. Valetta, an Italian Monk, who had } fastened her bag, at length gave way, and it. 
many opportunities of watching it, published a } ' separated; but the spider instantly regained it 
very accurate history of it in the year 1706:} with her jaws, and redoubled her efforts to 
It is frequent in all parts of Italy, in unculti- rescue her prize from her opponent. It was 
tivated places, but more especially it breeds ' in vain. The ant-lion was the stronger of the 
most in sunny dry hills, and particularly in two, and in spite of all her struggles dragged 
such parts of them as are exposed to the south. } the object of contention under the sand. The 
Tts bite is very poisonous. The peasants of unfortunate mother might have preserved her 
Apulia have a method of getting the tarantula | \ own life from the enemy. She had put to re- 
out of his hole, in order to destroy him. This} } linquish the bag, and escape out of the pit. 
they do by making a soft hissing noise through | But she preferred allowing herself to be buried 
an oat straw; whether it be that the creature} alive along with the treasure dearer to her than 
loves this sound, or rather that he takes it for) her existence; and it was only by force that 
the voice of some insect that he is used to prey} Bonnet at length withdrew her from the un- 
upon, he always comes out, and falls a sacri-} equal conflict. But the bag of eggs remained 
fice to his greediness. with the assassin; and though he pushed her 
Pliny tells a story of the young ones always} repeatedly with a cane, she still persisted in 
eating up their mother for the first food, which continuing on the spot. Life seemed to have 
is countenanced by the relation of the peasants} become a burden to her, and all her pleasures 
in those parts, who say that they all} to have been buried in the grave which con- 
swarm about her and suck her juices, till they; tained the germs of her young. 
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The attachment of this ‘affectionate ‘mother 
is not confined to her eggs. After the young 
spiders are hatched, they make their way out 
of the bag by an opening, which she is careful 
to make for them. And then they attach 
themselves in clusters upon her back, head, 
and even legs; and in this situation, where 
they present a very singular appearance, she 
carries them about with her, and feeds them 
until they are large enough to provide for 
themselves. 

The poisonous mechanism of the tarantula 
consists of two nippers, or fangs, on the fore 
part of the head, with strong points, toothed 
like a saw, and terminating in claws, like 
those of acat. A little below the point of the 
claw there is a small hole, through which the 
animal emits the poison; and from this appa- 
ratus its means of attack and defence are de- 
tived.— Woodworth’s Insect Wonders. 





THE ‘NIGHTS 


@ BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Oh! the Summer night 
Has a smile of light, 
And she sits on a sapphire throne, 
Whilst the sweet winds load her 
. With garlands of odor, 
From the bud of the rose o’erblown! 


But the Autumn night 
Has a piercing sight, 
And a step both strong and free; 
And a voice for wonder, 
Like the wrath of the thunder, 
When he shouts to the stormy sea. 


And the Winter night 
Is all cold and white, 

And she singeth a song of pain, 
Till the wild-bee hummeth, 
And warm Spring cometh, 

When she dies in a dream of rain! 


Oh! the night, the night! 
Tis a lovely sight, 
Whatever the clime or time, 
For sorrow then soareth, 
And the lover outpoureth 
His soul in a star-bright rhyme. 


It bringeth sleep 
To the forest deep, 
The forest-bird to its nest; 
To*care, bright hours, 
And dreams of flowers, 
And that balm to the weary—rest! 
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BUFFALMACCO, BISHOP GUIDO, 
AND HIS MONKEY. 


In the year 1302, says Vasari, Buffalmacco 
was invited to Assisi, where, in the church of 
San Francesco, he painted in fresco the chapel 
of Santa Caterina, with stories taken from her 
life. These paintings are still preserved, and 
many figures in them are well worthy of praise. 
Having finished this chapel, Buonamico was 
passing through Arezzo, when he was detained 
by the Bishop Guido, who had heard that he 
was a cheerful companion, as well -as a good 
painter, and who wished him to remain for a 
time in that city, to paint the chapel of the 
Episcopal church, where the baptistery now 
is. Buonamico began the work, and had al- 
ready completed the greater part of it, when a 
very curious circumstance occurred; and this, 
according to Franco Sacchetti, who relates it 
among his Three Hundred Stories, was as fol- 
lows: The bishop had a large ape, of extraor- 
dinary eunning, the most sportive and mis- 
chievous creature in the world. This animal 
sometimes stood on a scaffuld, watching Buo- 
’namico at his work, and giving a grave atten- 

tion to every action: with his eyes constantly 
fixed on the painter, he observed him mingle 
his colors, handle the various fiasks and tovls, 
beat the eggs for his paintings in distemper— 
all that he did, in short; four nothing escaped 
$the creature’s observation. One Saturday 
evening, Buffalmacco left his work; and on the 
; Gantiay morning, the ape, although fastened 
;to a great log of wood, which the bishop had 
}commanded his servants to fix to his foot, that 
he might not leap about at his pleasure, con- 
trived, in despite of the weight, which was 
considerable, to get on the scaffold where Buo- 
namico was accustomed to work. Here he fell 
at once upon the vases which held the colors, 
mingled them all together, beat up whatever 
eggs he could find, and plunging the pencils 
into this mixture, he daubed over every figure, 
Sand did not cease till he had repainted the 
whole work with his own hand. Having done 
that, he mixed all the remaining colors toge- 
> ther, and getting down from the scaffold, he 
went his way. When Monday morning came, 
Baffalniacco returned to his work; and, finding 
his figures ruined, his vessels all heaped toge- 
ther, and everything turned topsy-turvy, he 
stood amazed in sore confusion. Finally, hav- 
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ing considered the matter within himself, he 
arrived at the conclusion that some Aretine, 
moved by jealousy, or other cause, had worked 
the mischief he beheld. Proceeding to the 
bishop, he related what had happened, and 
declared his suspicions, by all which that pre- 
late was greatly disturbed; but, consoling Buo- 
namico as best he could, he persuaded him to 
return to his labors, and repair the mischief. 
Bishop Guido, thinking him nevertheless likely 
to be right, his opinion being a very probable 
one, gave him six soldiers, who were ordered 
to remain concealed on the watch, with drawn 
weapons, during the master’s absence, and were 
commanded to cut down any one, who might 
be caught in the act, without mercy. The 
figures were again completed in a certain time; 
and one day as the soldiers were on guard, 
they heard a strange kind of rolling sound in 
tHe church, and immediately after saw the ape 
clamber up to the scaffold and seize the pen- 
cils. In the twinkling of an eye, the new 
master had mingled his colors; and the soldiers 
saw him set to work on the saints of Buona- 
mico. They then summoned the artist, and 
showing him the malefactor, they all stood 
watching the animal at his operations, being 
in danger of fainting with laughter, Buonami- 
co more than all; for, although exceedingly 
disturbed by what had happened, he could not 
help laughing till the tears ran down his 
cheeks. Atlength he betook himself to the 
bishop, and said: «‘My lord, you desire to have 
your chapel painted in one fashion, but your 
ape chooses to have it done in another.” Then, 
relating the story, he added: “There was no 
need whatever for your lordship to send to 
foreign parts for a painter, since you had the 
master in your house; but perhaps he did not 
know exactly how to mix the colors; however, 
as he is now acquainted with the method, he 
can proceed without further help; I am no 
longer required here, since we have discovered 
his talents, and will ask no other reward for my 
labors, but your permission to return to Flo- 
rence.” Hearing all this, the bishop, although 
heartily vexed, could not restrain his laughter: 
and the rather, as he remembered that he who 
was thus tricked by an ape, was himself the 
most incorrigible trickster in the world. How- 
ever, when they had talked and laughed over 
this new occurrence to their hearts’ content, 
the bishop persuaded Buonamico to remain; 











and the painter agreed to set himself to work 
for the third time, when the chape] was hap- 
pily completed. But the ape, for his punish- 
ment, and in expiation of the crimes he had 
committed, was shut up in a strong wooden 
cage, and fastened on the platform where Buo- 
namico worked; there he was kept till the 
whole was finished; and no imagination could 
conceive the leaps and flings of the creature 
thus enclosed in his cage, nor the contortiong 
he made with his feet, hands, muzzle, and 
whole body, at the sight of others working, 
while he was not permitted to do anything. 


ALL RIGHT IN THE MORNING. 


When the bounding beat of the heart of love, 
And the springing step grow slow; 

When the form of a cloud in the blue above 
Lies dark on the path below; 

The song that he sings is lost in a sigh, 
And he turns where a star is dawning, 

And he thinks, as it gladdens his heart and his 





eye, 
“It will all be right in the morning!” 


When “the strong man armed,” in the middle 
watch, 
From life’s dim deck is gazing, 
And strives, through the wreck of the tempest, 
to catch 
A gleam of the day-beam’s blazing; 
Amid the wild storm, there hard by the helm, 
He heeds not the dark ocean yawning: 
For this song in his soul not a sorrow can 
whelm— 
It will all be right in the morning!” 


When the batfle is done, the harp unstrung, 
Its music trembling—dying; ~ 
When his woes are unwept, and his deeds un 
sung, 
And he longs in the grave to be lying, 
Then a voice shall charm, as it charmed before 
He had wept or waited the dawning; 
They do love there for aye—I’ll be thine as o 
yore— 
‘It will all be right in the morning!”? 


Thus all through the world, by ship and shore, 
Where the mother bends over 

The cradle, whose tenant ‘‘has gone on before,”’ 
Where the eyes of the lover 

Light the way to the soul; whatever the word, 
A welcome, a wail, or a warning, 

This is everywhere cherished—’tis every where 

heard— 

It will all be right in the morning!”’ 
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KEEP YOUR PROMISES. 


We have often been shocked by the reckless 
disregard which many persons manifest for the 
fulfilment of their promises. They are ever 
ready to make engagements for the future, but 
when the time arrives for their fulfilment, they 
seem to have forgotten it entirely—or at least 
treat them as though they involve no obliga- 
tions whatever. 

Such conduct is highly injurious in its in- 
fluence on society, inasmuch as it necessarily 
tends to destroy the confidence of man in man, 
which is so essential to the happiness of the 
community. It is especially detrimental to the 
interests of the individual himself, who is 
guilty of it, as he thereby forfeits the respect 
and confidence of his fellows. His word, ac- 
cordingly, is not relied upon, and he is obliged 
to suffer all the unhappy consequences. This 
singular and injurious habit is one of the most 
inexcusable of which any man can be guilty. 
In ninety cases out of one hundred, there is no 
absolute necessity whatever for any one to 
break his word. 

No one should ever make a promise unless 
he looks well into the circumstances before- 
hand, and has every reason to believe that it 
will be in his power to fulfil his promise. And 
whenever a promise has been made, it should 
be his fixed determination to keep it, and with 
@ peculiar reference to this, his subsequent 
conduct should be shaped. 

Were this course faithfully pursued, not only 
would the serious evils resulting from a disre- 
gard of one’s word be avoided, but also the 
confidence of those around speedi}y gained and 
enjoyed, and a character thereby established 


- that will be of more value than “ermine, gold 


or princely diadem.”’ 





THE TOO HASTY REPROOF. 


“Neighbor,” said I, to one of my friends 
who lives near me, “you have sadly splashed 
your stockings! In the state in which the 
roads now are, @ little care, it is very plain, 
you have not exercised. If you were a little 
more careful, your appearance would not be a 
whit less respectable.” 

My neighbor civilly thanked me for my very 
excellent advice, and then added, that as I had 
80 narrowly scrutinized his stockings, it would 














do me no harm tc take a glance at. my own. 
This I immediately did, and found, to my con- 
fusion, that if he had been in the mud, I had 
as surely been in the mire. How it happened 
I cannot tell, but certain it is that I was by 
no means in a fit state to call him to account | 
in the manner I had done. However, this ad- 
vantage attended the affair. I resolved another 
time to give a sharp look out for my own im- 
perfections, before I ventured to rebuke those 
of another. 

‘Oh, wad some power the giftie gi’e us 

To see ourselves as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 

And foolish notion.’? 

If it were only half as easy to amend our- 
selves as to reprove others, and if giving ad- 
vice we could secure the benefit we are so in- 
tent to confer on our neighbors, how often 
would Old Humphrey be spared the mortify- 
ing reflection that he was scattering abroad 
what was wanted at home! Only two days 
ago, while in the very act of recommending 
more care in a servant who had upset a salt 
cellar, he knocked a drinking glass from the 
table with his elbow and broke it in pieces.— 
Old Humphrey. 





Goon Apvicz To Reapers. —If you measure 
the value of the study by the insight you get 
into subjects, not by the power of saying you 
have read many books, you will soon perceive 
that no time is so badly saved, as that which 
is saved by getting through a book in a hurry. 
For if, to the time you have given, you added 
a little more, the subject would have been fixed 
on your mind, and the whole time profitably 
employed; whereas, upon your present arrange- 
ment, because you would not give a little more, 
you have lost all. Besides, this is overlooked 
by rapid and superficial readers—that the best 
way of reading books with rapidity is to ac- 
quire that habit of severe attention to what 
they contain, that perpetually confines the 


‘mind to the simple object it has in view. When 


you have read enough to have acquired the 
habit of reading without suffering your mind to 
wander, and when you can bring to bear upon 
your subject a great share of previous know- 
ledge, you may then read with rapidity; be- 
fore that, as you have taken the wrong road, 
the faster you proceed the more you will be 
sure to err.—Sidney Smith. 
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A TREE LEOPARD AT BAY. 


The leopard of Southern Africa is known 
among the Cape colonists by the name of tiger; 
but is, in fact, the real leopard, the fe/is jubata 
of naturalists. It differs from the panther of 
Northern Africa in the form of its spots, in the 
more slender structure of its body, and in the 
legs not being so Jong in proportion to its size. 
In watching for his prey the leopard crouches 
on the ground, with his fore-paws stretched out 
and his head between them, his eyes rather 
directed upwards. His appearance in his wild 
state is exceedingly beautiful, his motions in 
the highest degree easy and graceful, and his 
agility in bounding among the rocks and woods 
quite amazing. Of this activity no person can 
have any idea by seeing these animals in the 
cages in which they are usually exhibited, 
humbled and tamed as they are by confine- 
ment and the damp cold of our climate. 

The leopard is chicfly found in the moun- 
tainous districts of South Africa, where he ; 
preys on such of the antelopes as he can sur-} 
prise, on young baboons, and on the rock 
badgers or rabbits. He is very much dreaded | 
by the Cape farmers also, for his wane 
among the flocks. 

The leopard is often seen at night in the | 
villages of the negroes on the west coast; and 





tend with him, and seldom dies without kill- 
ing one or two of his canine antagonists. 
When hunted in the fields, he instinctively 
betakes himself to a tree, if one should be with- 
in reach. In this situation it is exceedingly 
perilous to approach within reach of his spring; 
but at the same time, from his exposed posi- 
tion, he becomes an easy prey to the shot of 
the huntsman. 





FIFTEEN MINUTES TOO LATE. 


BY CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE. 


William Jones was a boy possessing not a 
few desirable qualities, which procured, for him 
many friends; but he had one very bad habit, 
which made himself and his friends a good 
deal of trouble, and this was the habit of 
being tardy. To give my young readers some 
idea of the mischief occasioned by this habit, 
I will first introduce William to them on a 
bright Summer morning in June. 

The father and mother of William, and two 
sisters, are at the breakfast-table; but is Wil- 
liam there? No; his seatis vacant. Where is 
he? As it is a beautiful Summer morning, 
perhaps he is in the yard or garden, enjoying 
as children do enjoy such mornings. It may 
be that the notes of that robin, which is pour- 
ing forth its morning song of praise, from the 


being considered a sacred animal, is never ' boughs of the cherry tree, standing half way 
hunted, though children and women are not} between the house and the garden, have 
unfrequently destroyed by him. In the Cape} wrested his attention, and chained him to the 
Colony, where no such respect is paid him, he}spot, in half forgetfulness of the fact that 


is shyer and much more in aweof man. But 
though in South Africa he seldom or never ven- 
tures to attack mankind, except when driven 
to extremity (unless it be some poor Hottentot 
child now and then that he finds unguarded, ) 
yet in remote places, his low, half-smothered 
growl is frequently heard at night, as he prowls 
around the cottage or the kraal, as the writer 
of this notice has a hundred times heard it. 
His purpose on such occasions is to break into 
the sheep-fold, and in this purpose he not un- 








there is any breakfast to be eaten this morn- 
ing. Z 
Well, even if he is there, under the cherry- 
tree, he is not where he should be. It would 
have been pleasant to have seen him there ten 
minutes before, his cheeks ruddy with. the ex- 
ercise of an early morning walk, listening to . 
the sweet notes of that robin, while waiting 
for the summons of the breakfast bell; but 
that is not his place now, and boys never ap- 
pear to advantage when out of their place. 


frequently succeeds, in spite of the troops of ‘But William is out of his place, that is evident; 
fierce watch-dogs which every farmer keeps to} for there-stands, unoccupied, the chair which 


protect his flocks. should be filled by him. Neither is he under 

The leopard, like the hyena, is often caught ; the cherry-tree. The innocent robin cannot be 
in traps constructed of large stones and tim- charged with being the cause of his want of 
ber, bat upon the same principle as a common} punctuality. If this had been the case, we 
mouse-trap. When thus caught, he is usually } should be half inclined to forgive him, even 
baited with dogs, in order to train them tocon-’ though the excuse was insufficient to justify 
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him; but he is not there. He has not seen the 


and more. His teachers complain that he is 


yard or garden, or heard the notes of a bird} tardy at school, and his companions have to 


this morning, not he. 
There he is, washing his hands and face pre- 


wait for him, if they wish for his company in 
any expedition which they have planned. He 


paratory to breakfast. How sleepy he looks! }is a good-hearted boy, and has many friends, 


It is to be hoped that he will dash on the cold 
water, which is next to but fresh air, until he 
is thoroughly awake. But he will do no such 
thing. He knows he is belated, and after wet- 
ting the tips of his fingers, ard the end of his 
nose, he proceeds to the breakfast-table, rub- 
bing his eyes on the way, to prevent falling 
asleep before he reaches it. 

William does not appear to very good ad- 
vantage this morning, does he? There is nota 
bird on the trees, or a bright flower, which 
grows more bright in the sun’s morning beams, 
which would not put him to the blush. Now, 
what is the cause of it all? Simply this, that 
after William awoke in the morning, and 
knew it was time for him to get up, he said to 
himself, “‘I will lie just a few minutes longer,” 
and again fell asleep. He slept so long that he 
was not even up in time for breakfast, to say 
nothing of the loss of the early morning walk, 
and that sweet concert of music in the cherry 
tree, to which he might have had a free ticket. 

After breakfast, William goes out to take 
the walk he should have taken before break- 
fast. He does this to wake himself up enough 
to get his lesson in Geography before school. 
We will look at him again as he comes in. 
Now that his eyes are open, they certainly 
look very bright, and as he fixes them upon 
his book, there seems to be a fair prospect 
that the lesson will be acquired. Indeed, he 
seems anxious that it should be, and applies 
himself to the work with great diligence. A 
prize has been promised by his teacher, to 
those of the class who do not miss a question 
in Geography, during the term. William has 
not missed one yet, and he hopes to secure the 
prize. Soon the school bell rings. He hopes 
he has his lesson perfectly, but he has been 
interrupted some, and he is not quite sure of it. 
If he only had ten minutes more, he could put 
that question beyond all doubt. He goes to 
his class, and misses one question. If he had 
improved the time he wasted in bed, in the 
morning, his lesson would have been perfect. 

Bat William does not learn wisdom by ex- 
perience. Instead of overcoming this habit of 
being tardy, the habit overcomes him~more 








but this fault of bis is a serious annoyance to 
them all. 

Let us now pass over a few years, to the 
time when William is old enough to think of 
leaving his home to seek one among strangers, 
and see how this habit, which he has indulged, 
will affect him then. He had made up his 
mind that he wished to become a merchant. 
He had often talked over the matter with his 
parents, and they, on the whole, approved of 
the plan. While his father was trying to find 
& suitable place for him, a brother of one of 
their neighbors, a merchant in a city not far 
distant, came out to spend a few days in their 
village. He expressed a wish to find a good, 
active boy, to take back with him as clerk. 

When this became known, several gentle- 
men called upon him, each of whom was de- 
sirous to secure the place for his son. Among 
these was the father of William, who thought 
it would be just the place for him, and was 
quite anxious to secure it. The gentleman 
had seen William once or twice, and, being 
pleased with his appearance, had almost de- 
cided in his favor. He, however, requested 
his father to let him come over to his brother’s 
house, at precisely eight o’clock the next 
morning, and he would then let him know his 
final decision. William’s father directed him 
to dress himself as neatly as he could, the 
next morning, and go over to see the merchant 
at the hour appointed. Knowing his tardy 
habits, he charged him to be punctual. 

«You need have no fears, father, of my being 
tardy this time,” said William, ‘‘for I am too 
much engaged about going, and too impatient 
to hear the gentleman’s decision for that.” 

But William was quite too confident. He 
did not realize how strong is the power of & 
wrong habit; how it throws its chains about 
us, so that we become its slaves, and do its 
bidding even when we do not intend it. 

The next morning William did not commence 
making his preparations in such time that one 
or two unexpected hindrances would not pre- 
vent his being ready in season. Instead of 
taking this wise course, he put off getting 
ready until the last minute, and something oc 
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curring to delay him a little, he did not start 
from home until near fifteen minutes past eight. 

When he reached the house, he found seve- 
ral lads there, who had come on the same er- 
rand as himself. As soon as he entered the 
room, the merchant took out his watch, and 
fixing his eyes steadily upon him, he said: 

“It is fifteen minutes past eight. Do you 
know the value of fifteen minutes, my lad?” 

William would have given not a little to have 
rolled back the wheels of time, over the space 
of those fifteen minutes; for there was some- 
thing in the gentleman’s manner, which con- 
vinced him that these minutes were likely to 
have an important bearing on the subject of 
his hopes. 

“Now, boys,’’ said the merchant, ‘I suppose 
you have all come here wishing to obtain the 
situation as clerk in my store. I am sorry 
that any of you must be disappointed, but as I 
need but one clerk, it follows, of course, that 
only one of you can be gratified in this wish, 
and I must, therefore proceed to make my 
choice. As to our friend William, who has 
just come in, it will be of no use to ask him 
any questions, for he has been fifteen minutes 
behind the time, in meeting this appointment. 
My clerk must be a punctual boy! ‘My last 
clerk I discharged, because I met with a se- 
rious loss in consequence of his want of punc- 
tuality, so there is no chance for him.” 

The merchant, after some conversation with 
the other boys, proceeded to make choice of the 
one he thought best qualified to fill the vacant 
place in his store, and then dismissed them. 
He felt very sorry for William, when he saw 
how disappointed he looked, and taking him 
kindly by the hand, told him that he must let 
this be a lesson to him, teaching him the im- 
portance of punctuality, and if it tanght him 
this lesson, it might be a benefit to him in the 
end, and he might yet become a successful 
merchant. 














; Some plume themselves on a memory which 
is tenacious of every idea presented to it; but 
the most precious memory is one that is for- 
getful of whatever is frivolous, low, and im- 
moral, and retentive only of whatever is honor- 
able, virtuous, and useful, in accordance with 
man’s destination. There is no merit in re- 
taining in memory what is unworthy of re- 
membrance. 
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BY THOS. E. VAN BEBBER. 


‘‘But suppose the train of cars on which you 


shall be travelling at the rate of fifty miles an 


hour—for I have been told that over some por- 
tions of the route they run even faster than 
that—should, quite unexpectedly—at mid- 
night—in total darkness—come crash against 
another train moving in an opposite direc- 
tion at the same furious rate of speed. Sup- 
pose a bridge over a stream should be dam- 
aged, or a rail just in the middle of a viaduct 
be thrown out of order, in consequence of 
which, the locomotive, the mail-car, the bag- 
gage-car, and two or three passenger-cars (one 
of which would indubitably be the one in 
which you were seated) should be precipitated 
top downwards into the roaring stream below. 
Suppose a snake-head should drive through the 
bottom of a car, and piercing through floor, 
seat and roof, strike through the very seat you 
happened to be occupying. Suppose—” 

Such were some of the visions which Fear 
whispered into the ear of Fancy, on the 23d of 
May, 1854, as I took leave of my three little 
children early in the morning, and started on 
an excursion to Western Virginia. But Fancy 
turning her sunny countenance full upon the 
pallid whisperer, and making faces expressive 
of mock trepidation, shook gaily her nodding 
plumes, and juggler-like tossed up her many 
colored balls, whilst Fear, true to her nature 
and vocation, outspread more than one white 
feather for instant flight, and relieved me hence- 
forth from her annoying presence. 

A thirty-mile drive in a stage-coach is no 
bad preparation for a journey on a railroad. 
Though starting from amidst accustomed forms, 
you find yourself suddenly in the company of 
nearly a dozen strangers, who for six long 
hours are to live under the same roof with 
you, and all of whom are all the time to be 
staring fall in each other’s faces. The poet sits 
beside the drover, the pale meek-eyed sister of 
charity shrinks within herself before the vul- 
gar gazes of the bloated butcher. 

One day of city-life intervened between my 
departure from the country, and my longer 
journey, thus accustoming the eye to the sight 
of crowds and the ear to multitudinous noises. 

At 8 A.M., of the 25th the Steam Horse 
was galloping westward. 
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To any one standing near the edge of a rail- 
way and watching the approach and transit of 
a train moving at the rate of a mile a minute, 
the whole thing appears much more fearful 
than it does to one quietly seated inside. You 
instinctively shrink further off, lest you should 
be sucked into the wake of the snorting mon- 
ster, and crushed into atoms in an instant. 


But the traveller inside often experiences a} 


strange species of elation, which I can only 
compare to what old German soldiers, who 
. have been in battle, and who experience a 
pleasure in recalling their sensations, have 
denominated the ‘‘cannon-fever.” Perhaps the 
sensation of giddiness imparted by the peculiar 
motion of the cars, may, in some measure, be 
the cause—where the emotions are so complex 
it is difficult to analyze them—but certain it is 


that a proud spurning of danger often buoys } 
' for miles parallel to both. 


up the mind and hurries it onwards—the world 


seems to be spinning back—-ever faster back- 


wards—one horizon is scarcely taken in, before 
it gives way to another—landscape after land- 
scape, with all its trees, houses, and glittering 


streams, mounts, circles, vanishes—who knows 
but that erelong we shall slide off into rerend 


space, or find ourselves unexpectedly landed on 
the disk of some unknown planet? 

I have heard an Ethiopian melody, which by 
its wild swells and wailing cadences expressed 
much better than can be done by any words 
the curiously compounded emotions above al- 
luded to. They constitute a state of mind | 
altogether peculiar, and which is only felt 
within the sphere of the steam spirit’s in- 
fluence. Sadness and unutterable sorrow 
strangely intermingle with visions of joy and 
delirious rapture. Yells are heard—shrieks, 
as of an imprisoned demon bursting loose from 
his confinement—the sounds seem at times al- 
most articulate—yet are we wafted onwards, 
triumphantly onwards—the wild spirit, though 
he suffers torture at his drudging task, obeys 
our bidding—smoothly, but with space-devour- 
ing speed we glide around the earth's circum- 
ference. A mournfulness, a sympathy with 
some unknown misery, overpowers'the fancy, 
similar to that which travellers on the island 
of Ceylon experience when listening to that 
unearthly sound called by the Islanders ‘‘the 
Devil’s voice.” But the gloom soon merges in 


> 








another emotion more akin to that which is 
called forth by thosestrange atmospheric noises 


which in Polar regions accompany the corrus- 
cations of the Aurora Borealis. 

At the Point of Rocks the scenery becomes 
wilder and grander. Here stands a little 
plank village of the mushroom order, contain- 
ing a tavern, a village store, a forwarding- 
house and a toll-house. . The character of the 
scene has changed entirely. The rich lands of 
the Monocacy, the small, white farm-houses, 
the snug enclosures, the long level succession 
of fields, so mathematically regular, so diminu- 
tive, and yet so numberless, reaching further 
and further on until they touch the foot of the 
blue Cotoctin—these have all faded from the 
eyeandthememory. You come at once among 
the mountains. The Potomac flows on one 
side; precipitous rocks rise on the other. A 
canal, with its tow-path, intervenes between the 
railroad and the river. Telegraphic wires run 


What a strange juxtaposition of objects! 
How suggestive! First comes on the majestic 
river flowing grandly and gracefully towards 
the bay; then the cars, sweeping with bird- 
like velocity from city to city; then those other 
travellers, mysterious, inaudible, invisible, 
darting along those magic wires with a light- 
ning speed, compared with which, the boast- 
ful steam-cars move at the slowest kind of 
snail’s pace. 

And that sleepy canal-boat over yonder, 
drawn along by four drooping mules with their 
heads hanging down, and their tails tied in a 
hard knot, creeping, creeping on with an al- 
most inappreciable hour-hand movement, what 
business have they in such a scene as this, and 
in company with such mercurial messengers? 
And those other dormant barges further on, 
have they come here to drowse, and doze, and 
rot away upon the stagnant waters? And yet, 
so curiously in this universe of ours, do things 
differ when viewed relatively to other things, 
and when examined from varying points of 
view—the stars, which we are told, travel 
with far greater velocity than the currents 
along the telegraphic wires, cannot by our eyes 
be seen to move, whilst something remotely ap- 
proaching to progression can at least be dis- 
cerned in the canal-barges. Think of this, 
traveller, and don’t look down upon the tow- 
boats and mules so contemptuously. And 
then (at least I have been told so, though I 
must confess I have my doubts) the canal can 
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transport coal ten cents cheaper by the ton | {will they never become accustomed to the 
than the railroad. A canal-boat, they say, } sight? 

will carry 100 tons in four feet water. A} As we commence threading wilder moun- 
first-class barge costs only $1200, and will last tain-passes, the scenery becomes every moment 
some twelve years. Yes, but consider, my good ; more glorious. In gliding under the long tun- 
friend, the very frequent breaks, the tedious ; nel how the sparks trail like falling stars along 
waste of time, the impeding influence of floods ; the sides of the car. How beautifully the sides 
and clogging ice, and more than all the sicken- ;of the mountain are colored! how finely the 
ing miasma which arises from those stagnant | deep green of the pines mingles with the 
surfaces, poisoning the air of every neighbor- ‘fresher hue of the forest trees! Latteral val- 


hood through which they pass—consider all | leys, with all their fields and pastures, with 


these things candidly, and free from ath aed bem their level floors carpeted with emerald 
‘herbage, all-radiant in the evening sun, burst 


and I think you will say with me, ‘‘In Heaven’s | 

name away with canals; away with locks; | upon the view and as instantly disappear. I 

away with loitering barges. They are behind see two horsemen riding under the arch of a 

the spirit of the age.” We are sweeping past; bridge down a steep ravine in the mountains. 

already they are out of sight! ; Their backs are toward the cars; they are turn- 
But mark! quicker than you can clap your| ‘ing their heels to look round; but before they 


i 
hands together, and so near as almost to be; ©” do so, the cars are out of sight. 
within touching distance, upon another track | Cumberland is romantically situated in a 
{ 
} 





in the opposite direction scuds a train of cars laby rinth of mountains, the peaks of which 
freighted with live cattle, all standing motion- shoot up in every direction in. theatre. eon, 


less, close-packed, ready for the butcher, and This the noisiest place for its size traveller 
as they spin past, you can discern neither | °V® visited. Such a sounding of gongs and 


hoof nor horn distinctly—it is like a ghostly / ‘Tangles, such a ringing of bells, such cries 
and ear-breaking vociferations, such a puffing 


caravan of steers flitting by on the wings of a : ; , — 
whirlwind. oe tee of = ent ro spirit : 
And do not, above all things, fail to observe } earrrremnagg ines Raines esata ogi 
her father. People enough are living who can 
as you pass, those beautiful American elms} 
‘recollect it 9s a small village; it now numbers 
which arise in such numbers on both sides of 
the Poto I a a ; more than 8500 inhabitants. She may be 
cisdpl tiaras aeroamarbarn ar se | called a vaporing, hammering, smoking, roar- 
finer ones, or any with more gracefully over- ing little city, standing on the confings of the 
arching branches. Each tree has vines run- : ; 
ie lion deena. call Saab 4d each if east and the west, and preparing the traveller 
DING UP 18 Wrunk, ane twining Tound cach oO"! for what he is to meet nearer the setting sun. 
its many diverging boughs, coiling higher and ; : 

: , Twenty-one miles west of Cumberland the 
hanging lower than the loftiest or most droop- } railroad passes from the Maryland to the Vir- 
a of eo apeay. * bahong F om sed rsings vines,  einia shore. During this part of the journey 
pig i i OT ee : , va REST Iexperienced an unwonted depression of spirits. 
pi agengeae pepe rata a are greener: at one place we. passed through a cut in the 

See oS ee eee neck of Bull’s Head Rock, the rough surly 
Who after Jefferson can say a word worth} front still facing the water, whilst the stony 
reading concerning Harper’s Ferry? So let us; hoofs were embedded far beneath the bed of the 
hasten onwards. In the afternoon we reach } river. 
the outspurs of the Alleghany—at first isolated; At Piedmont my spirits began somewhat to 
hills, mostly of a conical form, with pine trees} brighten. There is something in the look of 
on them. Gradually the hills become higher } the place to attract attention. It stands at the 
and stretch into longer ranges. Between the‘ mouth of George’s Oreek, opposite to Western- 
road and river appear rich bottom-lands, pro-} port, and 28 miles distant from Cumberland. 
ducing very good wheat and affording excellent ! Twilight was creeping over the prospect, the 
pasturage. How wildly those cows wheel; mountains were echoing with the voice of en- 
around and gaze at the passing cars, although } gines screaming to each other in answer or in 
they must have seen them a thousand times ?} notes of warning. Swarthy crowds from the 
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mines, looking like a congregation of gnomes: loftiest point on the whole line, and to reach 
fresh from the bowels of the earth, clustered ; the height of 4626 feet above tide-water. Here 
around the cars and peered upon the passen-;is the water-shed or separating ridge between 
gers. Long burthen-trains stood heavily laden ; rivers which run east and those which flow to 
with coal ready for transportation. the westward. Vast mountains and deep cur- 
From this point until it grew dark the;}rents now separated me from my three little 
scenery became every moment more terrific.;ones, but still I slumbered on delightfully, 
We were now moving up an ascending grade, ; Now and then the eye would open for an in- 
11 miles of which are said to be at the rate of} stant—the careering forests were still seen bil- 
116 feet to the mile. Here and there dark } lowing backward—the lids closed—the curtain 
figures with lanterns in their hands stood by } rose—the comic performances again commenced. 
the wayside. An Irish priest who had been} And is it not thus in our passage through life? 
poring very intently on his prayer-book ever; Are we not constantly sweeping along the edge 
since we left Oumberland, here clasped the; of yawning precipices, without knowing it, 
sacred volume, looked over the edge of dizzy } sometimes laughing, sometimes sleeping, some- 
precipices, and became very garulous. Often} times enjoying both pleasures at the same mo- 
we grazed the very brink of perpendicular; ment? 
abysms, and could see the river fretting and; We took supper at Oaklands on the glades, 
boiling through the rocky channel below. On; 54 miles west of Cumberland. Here the rosy 
the other side of the stream men could be seen } complexions of the glademen, and still more so 
at work kindling huge piles of logs and light- ; of the gladeswomen, attracted the eye while 





ing vast fires along the side of the mountains. 
These gleamed ruddier as the air grew darker, 
and from time to time we could still catch the 
view of some backward-gliding peak gleaming 
with its blazing pyre across an intervening 
gorge. 

But ever the night grew more obscure. No- 
thing could be descried outside, save the huge 
trunks of mountain pines and other trees near 
the bed of the road, seemingly aroused to mo- 
tion by the flitting past of the train, and it ap- 
peared to me that scarcely were they touched 
by one flash of the car-lamps before they van- 
ished. 

As heaving of the lead to the mariner, so 
this appearance of rearward motion enabled 
me to form some idea of our rate of speed. At 
last I fell asleep. But strange to tell, notwith- 
standing the sublime spectacles I had witnessed, 
I had no sooner closed my lids than farcical 
and grotesque images appeared before the inner 
eye, and whilst I was gliding over viaducts, 
through tunnels, above gorges and along shelv- 
ing rocks that overhung black ravines, in the 
little theatre inside my brain, laughter-stirring 
harlequins were for ever shifting their fantastic 
garb, and shadowy comedians cutting their 
droll grimaces. 

Thus nodding I-became without knowing 
it a Trans-Alleghanian. It must have been in 
deep sleep that I passed Altamont, (a -beauti- 
fal and appropriate name,) said to be the 





their far-famed butter gratitied the palate. 
The Irish priest was as much in earnest with 
his trencher as he had before been with his 
breviary. The shrewd mountain air gave us 
all a good appetite. There was much laughter 


and more eating, and we again mounted our 


car of enchantment, to glide once more over 
and under mountains with more smoothness 
and comfort than one often traverses the snow 
on the best constructed sleigh-runners. 

From this point to the end of my journey I 
remained awake. New faces made their ap- 
pearance in the cars. There was much talk 
about coal- fields, and the comparative merits of 
anthracite and bituminous. 

At one place I could hear the conductor ery 
out ‘Cheat River’’ but could catch only a most 
unsatisfactory and shadowy view of its waters. 

About half-past one I asked the conductor 
how far we were from Fairmount; he looked at 
his watch and said, ‘‘we shall be there in five 
minutes, sir;—it is only one mile and a half.” 
This, if I am not mistaken, is at the rate of 18 
miles an hour or 1 mile in 3.30. At such 
race-horse speed were we whirling along 
through the darkness, and with such accuracy 
are the times and the distances made to 
measure each other along this wonderful work. 
I forthwith collected together my few travel- 
ling effects, and held myself in readiness for 
my departure. True to the second we arrived 
at the forementioned station, and I quietly 
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stepped off from the car to the platform, feel- 
ing after a journey of 303 miles just as fresh 
and comfortable as though I had taken a short 
morning walk. 

Such are some of the delights experienced by 
those who are not hackneyed by ¢oo much 
travel on railways. 

Waking at an early hour the next morning, 
I could hear even through my closed windows 
the sound of falling waters. The voice was a 
pleasing one—it seemed to say, ‘‘my waves are 
going Westward; I am hastening to the broad 
Ohio; listen, wanderer—my waters find a dif- 
ferent outlet and flow in a different direction 
from those to which you have been accustomed, 
and near which your children are perhaps now 
sporting. You have no doubt often traced out 
my course on the map when you were a school- 
boy—and yet you know not my name; you are 
a stranger to me, and I am equally so to you.” 

Looking out of the window, I saw that the 
river had been dammed up so as to afford a 
constant supply of water to some saw-mills a 
little further down. Over the artificial cascade 
hung an airy suspension bridge. I could see 
hills arising terrace-wise on either side the 
stream. It was the morning of Ascension- 


day. Fogs hung ever the water and the shores 
as if anxious to mount. My first impressions 
of Fairmount were very pleasing. 

Descending to the court yard, the landlord } reaching to a point; and almost all cultivated up 


informed me that the river which had struck 
upon my ear so musically, was the Mononga- 
hela—that steamboats sometimes came up that 
far from Pittsburg, and lighter boats very of- 
ten—that the bridge which had attracted my 
attention was modelled exactly after the unfor- 
tunate one at Wheeling, though only half the 
size—that its length was 568 feet from tower 
to tower, its height above the water 60 feet— 
that Fairmount, taken together with Palatine, 
the part of the town on the other side of the 
river, contained about 2000 inhabitants—that 
he population of Marion county amounted to 
near 16,000—that the town was 77 miles dis- 
tant from Wheeling—with various other points 
of information which I afterwards found of ser- 


’ vice to me. 


Next to a well kept hotel, the thing I like 
best in travelling, is a statistical and communi- 
cative landlord. I plant myself firmer upon 
the earth as I listen to him, and feel that I am 
standing ona sure basis of figures and topogra- 


4 


phy. The new images around me lose none of 
their novelty or freshness, but I have taken 
their measure and have been furnished with 
their length, breadth and altitude. As I sat 
down to the table, I felt like a sea captain who 
has just taken a satisfactory observation and 
knows to a fraction his proper latitude and 
longitude. 

After breakfast I was soon out on a ramble. 
Heavy clouds floated overhead, but they Had 
gilded edges, and the spaces between were very 
blue. The river fogs had commenced their 
ascension. Everything seemed to have an up- 
ward tendency—the vapors, the clouds, and 
the spirits of men and women. 

It seemed to me that I had been whirled — 
through the dark into a pleasant little town. 
Taking my stand midway on the suspension 
bridge, I took a long and meditative survey of 
the river both up and down, soothed by the 
sound of the waterfall, and pleased by the sight 
of the waves below. A man, without expect- 
ing it, often finds himself suddenly transported 
into scenes of great beauty and attraction. 
Again and again I examined with pleasure the 
gracefully sloping shores, the quiet river wind- 
ing between, and the loftier hills on the dis- 
tance. These last are called knobs; they pre- 
sent a marked outline to the eye, some cairn- 
shaped, some conical but rounded off before 


to their very summits. There is nothing about 
them sharp or jagged. One I observed that 
looked like a beautiful green dome more than a 
thousand feet above the bed of the river, with 
the profile of a reposing cow on the topmost 
part of it. No doubt as she ruminated up 
there, sometimes under the shadow of a pass- 
ing cloud, sometimes in the fall glow of the 
sun, with the music of her own bell ever and 
anon mingling with the voice of the waterfall, 
her fancies must have been very pastoral. 
Nature has done her part to beautify Fair- 
mount; art has exerted her utmost to disfigure 
it. Save the Suspension Bridge, I did not see 
a single other erection that was not abominable. 
The houses looked like mushrooms turned into 
toad-stools and devil’s snuff-boxes. It has the 
look of a town grown old in its infancy. Such 
an array of broken windows and tumble-down 
porches, straggling stone walls and blackened 
shanties, were never before huddled together in 





}a single locality. The fumes of bituminous coal 
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have discolored what was once white, and wt ena in his way something of a droll, 
cay has already commenced upon the frail} There was a malformation about his feet, but 
wooden tenements. | this nether deformity was nobly compensated 

But perhaps at some future day, more in ac- } } for by a magniticent front. Intelligence and 
cordance with her name and with the beautiful | openness beamed from his forehead, his eyes 
river which traverses her, Fairmount nay one as large and as well opened as became 
have her hanging gardens, her flowery ter- | two such windows under such a dome, and his 





races, and her ornamental Gothic cottages. I) mouth was exactly what a mouth should have 
have seldom been in a place where my fancy ) been to be in full accordance with the upper 
was a more active castle-builder and landscape- } features. A man with such a countenance as 
gardener. And who knows but that picturing } that, with his joke always ready, with such a 
forth such prospective and possible beauties ' fund of gaiety, so cordial a laugh, so mirth- 
may confer as much pleasure as gazing upon | sparkling an eye, will ever stand on as good a 
real and present ones? footing with the men—aye and with the ladies 
But when one hangs between two waters, too—as though from heel to toe he were sym- 
_ the clouds and the river, (and both in motion) } metry itself. 
his head, unless very well balanced, may be-; He had a particular catchword or expression 
gin to grow a little giddy, and he may ese} which was coming in at all times and in all 
many things which have no existence outside | companies, and which he never repeated with- 
of his own brain. These light suspension | out certain cunning winks and blinks, which 
bridges, though very fascinating and favorable | showed that the jest never staled on him. He 
to quiet musing, are sometimes dangerous. The } played with it as a kitten does with a ball of 
God of the winds himself, old puff. checked | yarn—he dandled it up and down as a little 
Molus, has been known to arise in his wrath} girl does her doll—he dressed it, undressed and 
and sweep them from their serial fastenings, as} re-dressed it. 
if he considered them an encroachment upon } «Let some body else get it this time,” he 
his own peculiar domain, just as Jupiter once} said, taking his seat after tea in the easy chair. 
destroyed Salmoneous and his brazen bridge; “(I had intended to return to Wheeling after i 
“* "Safor interfering with his own peculiar preroga- } this very night, but what is the use of my 
tive of thundering. } slaving and delving so at my time of life?” 
About a mile higher up the stream stands a} ‘‘Get what?” asked the landlord, not a little 
viaduct of an entirely different character. A} mystified by so abrupt an introduction of s 
short distance below the point where the West new topic. 
Branch unites with Tygart’s Valley River to} ‘What? Don’t you know? Why, that other 
form the Monongahela, is seen a structure of; dollar. Wonderful thing that, landlord. Only 
massive iron, based upon two solid butresses } think of the meaning of those three words— 
of powerful masonry. It is 650 feet loag, and } } that other dollar. Mark my word for it, those 
stands 40 feet above low water mark. It is} very persons who pretend to care nothing about 
said to have cost $200,000. It looks as if built; it, are the very ones that are most ready to 
to endure for ever, and as though it could resist } risk body and soul to obtain it.” 
any amount of flood, tempest and whirlwind ; These words, though in themselves but little 
A stronger contrast can scarce be conceived } ; laughable, were said with so many comicalities 
than that between these two bridges. One} of manner, and were pronounced with such an 
looks like the work of the fairies, and as if hung ' overflow of animal spirits, that every one with- 
on invisible air; the other as if forged uncer | in hearing was completely carried away by 
Mongebello and moulded under the blows of} them. There was something talismanic about 
Oyclopean hammers. And yet the eye trem-)them. As he uttered them they seemed to 
bles with more pleasure along the inverted | contain the quintessence of a hundred farces, ° 
arch of the lighter structure, and the foot tra-: ' comedies and good-natured pasquinades. 
verses its vibratory pathway with more elastic | Sleeping that night in the same chamber 
tread. , with him, T found him awake and up at an 
There chanced to be at my hotel thatday a ; early hour in the morning, with his little half- 
rich old ironmaster from Wheeling, who was’ formed feet in a tub of cold water, and his 
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large grey eyes rolling about in almost poetic Now Mr. Sprig being the cashier of a bank, 
frenzy. was perhaps the person of all others present, 
«There is one thing,’’ he said, ‘about Wheel- | the best qualified to answer a question of that 
ing that would not please you—and that is the | nature; but whilst every one else was convulsed 
dirt. People are too busy, sir, to keep the! with laughter, Mr. Sprig answered rather 
town clean, or to keep things in order. Yes, | coolly, ' ‘No, sir, it is not that other dollar; 
sir, that other dsllar. That’s it. Wonderful. | here it’s that other cent.”’ 
It’s like scratching—once begin to scratch, you; Once more I saw him hobbling up a steep 
must keep on till you are done itching.” ‘and slippery hill with as much alacrity as 
So saying he looked down into the tub, | ‘ though his life depended on it, and with almost 
laughed heartily, and seemed to gaze upon his | ‘as much rapidity as though his feet had been 
Jittle no feet with infinite complaisance. It! perfect, and I could not help thinking that he 
must have been, I suspect, a pretty good heap | was making the best use of a little spare time 
of “other dollars” that those feet could have | | before the cars started, to search after that other 
stood up had they desired it. dollar, and that whilst he did so, he thought 
How curious are the latent influences which ; all the time he was performing the funniest, 
combine to build up a strongly marked charac- the drollest, the most laughter-stirring act that 
ter. May not that nether mal- configuration {a man could possibly be engaged in. Happy 
have at an early age prompted a more than / man! not only has he the pleasure of being 
usual thirst after wealth, and supplied the un- rich, but every additional dollar he adds to his 
tiring energy necessary for its acquisition? ‘fortune, brings with it a new comedy, and a 
And now that it was obtained, he felt its power ‘ new page of face-convulsing whimsicalities. 
and the importance it conferred upon him. He Near Fairmount there is a fine coal-mine be- 
could laugh at himself—he could laugh at: ‘longing to the Baltimore Gas Company. The 
others for toiling after it so unceasingly. ‘ excavation is made at an elevation of some six 
But what was there in the idea of an exces-'or eight hundred feet above the river. The 
sive devotion to money-making which tickled ‘ coal is passed down an inclined plane to the 
him to such perpetual mirth, I was unable to; bottom of the mountain. Two cars, each con- 
discover. I saw plainly there was more—much | taining about a ton and a half, are kept con- 
more behind the three words he was so fond of} stantly at work; one going up empty and the 
repeating, than he was capable of giving ut- ‘other coming down loaded. It takes seven of 
terance to—that in fact, for him, they contain- : ; these to fill a large transportation-car of the ca- 
ed volumes of meaning, the pages of which | pacity of 20,000 Ibs. From 160 to 165 of 
seemed constantly accumulating. | these loads pass down the inclined plane every 
At the breakfast table he was still ringing | day, averaging about 250 tons a day, or about 
changes on the same merry bells. 1500 per week. It takes 82 lbs. of this coal to 
“Good heavens,” he exclaimed, dropping his} make a bushel. Such were some of the sta- 
knife and fork, and gliding the palm of his’ tistics which I collected from one of the work- 
right hand swiftly across the extended palm of! men. 
his left, like a man does when he wishes to; I felt a great desire to ascend in the empty 
give an idea of rapid and impetuous motion, ;car, but the workman informing me that it 
“how they rush after it! how they jostle one; was very dangerous, and that he had once 
another aside! how they sweat, how they slave, ; nearly lost his life in that way, I relinquished 
how they drudge! I’ve seen them at it in/the design. The momentum of the heavy de- 
Wheeling and in Baltimore, too—especially ‘ scending weight, he led me to understand, had 
between two and three in theafternoon. Whew! | to be regulated by a man who worked a wind- 
what a scramble! Gentlemen, you may say, lass above, and should anything go wrong with 
what you please—that other dollar—it’s the‘ his machinery, down would fly one car with 
greatest quickener, gentlemen—the greatest the rapidity of an arrow, and up would rush 
* enlivener, the greatest wide-awakener, the most ' the other with an equal degree of velocity. All 
powerful and never failing stimulator beneath ; this would no doubt be anything but comfort- 
the sun. Don’t you find it to be the case in | able to the upward passenger. 
Fairmount, Mr. Sprig?” _ Creeping up on foot to the eye of the mine, 
Vou. IV.—No. 3. 5 
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I soon saw a mule coming out of the dark ex- 
cavation, drawing after him a black burden, 
whilst from behind the dingy load peered the 
good-natured face of an Irish miner with the 
customary small mining-lamp stuck in the 
front of his cap. The fellow may be said to 
have carried a Jucid head, and though the illu- 
mination was outside his brain, it served none 
the less to guide the motion of his hands. 
Near the entrance to the mine stood a native 
born American and a Scotchman. The Cale- 
donian was smoking a short stumpy pipe; 
though the weather was very hot he wore s 
thick worsted red shirt, open at the breast; he 
had on greasy leathern breeches and long 
heavy boots. The soot and coal-dust could not 
conceal the quaint drollery of the man’s coun- 
tenance, the effect of which was aided by his 
strong native brogue. Beneath this black 
mask I could see the working of a peculiar 
kind of humor, half sly, half quizzical, yet 
altogether national. The very blink of his 


eye was different from that of the American. 
It was as though a fragment of Auld Scotland 
had been struck off from the core of the Gram- 
pians, and drifted like a boulderstone across 
the Atlantic. And if a stray perfume, a 


chance note of music often awakened long 
trains of associations, much more so with me 
does a peculiar intonation smacking of some 
far-off land, or some unusual pronunciation 
from beyond the seas. - 

Upon my observing that the coal which came 
from the mine was streaked by a kind of white 
liquid clay, he took out his short pipe, and 
puffiog a long whiff of smoke, he exclaimed, 
“Och, honey! that’s naething in the warld. A 
wee bit of a shower not strong enough to wet 
the coat on your back would wash it a’ away, 
bless you, and mak it as black as a bottle.” 
The last words were brought out with a glib- 
mess and an ‘‘ore rotundo,” that showed 
plainly the image was a favorite one. 

A man can scarcely come near a coal-mine 
without being led to theorise and geologise. 
The fancy is thrown back more than forty cen- 
turies. Some system or other must grow up 
in the brain. Some tell us coal is a deposite 
from the waters of the ocean. De Luc prat- 
tles about the turf-bogs and peat-mosses of the 
ancient world inundated by the sea. Others 
dream of vast primeval forests uprooted by the 
deluge, tossed and drifted into heaps of im- 











mense depth, and gradually during their long 
interment converted into beds of bituminous 
coal. Lyell, to account for the successive 
strata of coal reposing one above another, and 
separated by layers of slate or sand, does not 
hesitate to submerge vast wood-covered 
swamps beneath the estuaries of the sea, and 
even to pile swamp upon swamp on the same 
spot at different epochs. Another points to 
the mouth of some large river, attracts atten- 
tion to the deltas formed there, and the vast 
accumulations of vegetable matter there col- 
lected, and exclaims triumphantly, ‘Behold 
the materials for future coal-beds!”’ 

All, or nearly all, seem to concur in the 
opinion that coal is of vegetable origin. Lie- 
big even undertakes to explain how wood, 
when buried, becomes decomposed and turned 
into lignitze or wood-coal; how by a still fur- 
ther decomposition and the evolution of cer- 
tain gases this wood-coal is converted into bi- 
tuminous, and from bituminous into anthra- 
Citic. 

We ponder over these things. We combine 
our ideas, dissolve, arrange, and re-arrange 
them. And though the black Isis veil which 
covers the faces of this ebon goddess be not en- 
tirely lifted, a faint glimmer of truth seems to 
dawn on us from behind it. 

But come, reader, let us make an experi- 
ment. Here is a fine piece of bituminous coal 
fresh from the mountain.- Let us lay our 
hands on it—let us question it—perhaps it may 
become a medium—let us talk to it and cate-' 
chise it about its former history. If I mis- 
take not, it is in the form of a cube with six 
faces, and may, therefore, be supposed to be 
able to see above, below, east, west, north and 
south. Better off than the head of Janus, it 
can gaze not only backwards and forwards into 
the past and future, but can look both earth- 
ward and skyward. What need has it of eyes? 
As well as any other clairvoyant it can see 
without their aid, and perhaps impart to us a 
portion of its own power. 

“I was not always,’’ I think I hear it say, 
“as you seeme now. Many things about my 
former self are becoming clear to me. There 
was a time when all these mountain-peaks 
around were islands in the midst of an ocean. 
At that period of the world’s history, the 
waters of the sea were collected more on the 
surface, and less diffused through the earth's 
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interior. The air was then both warmer and 
moister than at present. Seeds from islands 
further east and south, loose-drifting on the 
waves, or wafted on the ever-restless winds, 
alighted here. I was once such a seed. 

“I took root on the western side of one of 
the islands. I grew along with other lofty 
plants. Oh, such a happy forest-life as we led 
of it! Such ferns, such palms, such reeds! 
and mosses—would you believeit?—higher than 
the highest of those puny trees I now see 
waving round us. 

«Well—at last there came a deep flood. 
The waters rose above me, and the loftiest of 
my brothers. They rose and rose until they 
reached above us all, I say. Huge drift-stones 
and heaps of earth rolled over us. And there 
we lay I know not how many hundreds upon 


river, with a landlord, with an iron-master, 
with coal-heavers, coal-miners, and finally 
with old King Coal himself, I must beg the 
reader’s pardon for imposing so muchon his pa- 
tience insuch hot; midsummer weather, and re- 
serve the remainder of my Virginian rambles 
for another communication. 








LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL TEACHER. 
BY EMMA LINBEY. 

Tuesday, May 3ist, 18—. 

I have made a new acquaintance to-day, and 
one that I shall prize highly, I am sure. This 
noon I had nearly reached the school-house, 
when I heard a scream of pain, and imme- 
diately Johnny Carter appeared, with the blood 





hundreds of years, during which time our na- streaming from a gash in his forehead;—I was 
ture underwent a total change. From being ; yery much frightened, but knew that I must 
_wood we became a mineral. How many cen- } be as calm as possible, to prevent exciting the 
turies more I remained an undivided portion ; children unnecessarily. Mary and I reached 
of a boundless mass, I cannot say. At last: him at the same instant, just then Miss Sophy 
the miner’s pick-axe gave me an individuality. Barnard came to the door, and beckoned us 
Your magnetizing touch, dear traveller, re-{ there. This was no time to stand for cere- 
stored me to self-consciousness. mony, and very soon an eager, anxious group 
“T have told you what I have been, and ‘ were gathered about the good woman. How 
through what strange transformations I have skilfully she dressed the wound, talking so en- 
passed before arriving at my present condition. | couragingly to Johnny all the while. It cer- 
I shall now give you some faint glimpses of; tainly was not as bad as it might have been— 
what I am to be, and of the fate which awaits | had the stone’s course been a very trifle dif- 
myself and my black. companions whom you } ferent, it might have destroyed his bright eye, 
see heaped up in yonder coal-wagon. First‘ or hit him in the temple, when his life would 
we shall be tossed from one vehicle into an- ; have been endangered. He must be very still 
other—then whirled eastward over mountains } that she might draw it nicely together, so as 
and through tunnels—then spirited into a great ‘to avoid a scar, then he might forget he had 
city—and there another marvellous change; been hurt. I pitied poor little Herbert Haley 
shall come over us. These hard, heavy lumps, {even more than I did John. He had been 
80 motionless and passive, shall become much ; throwing stones at a mark, and hit his play- 
lighter and more buoyant than the air you; mate before he knew he was near. After the 


breathe. And lest we should fly away for 
very joy at the delicious change, we shall be 
confined in reservoirs and pipes and conducted 
in all directions over the city. This shall be 
our resurrection. But more than this: we 
shall have an ascension in the form of flames— 
some of us in the midst of long, winding 
Streets, in stores, in jails, in theatres, on 
bridges—and some, after having traversed 
long serpentine pipes, will play in lovely jets 
of light above fair ladies’ heads, and gaze upon 
their lovely eyes before we disappear.” 

And now having held long parleys with a 


‘wound was dressed, and I had consoled Her- 
| bert for his agency in the matter, the children 
= me with Miss Barnard. Her appearance 
had prepossessed me in her favor, more than 
{any description could have done. I tried to 
‘thank her for her kindness, but she gently 
stopped me. ; 

‘*Do not thank me, Miss Howard, it can be 
but a pleasure to me to do anything I can to 
assist you. My youngest and pet sister has 
left home, for the first time, a few weeks ago, 
to teach school. I only wish to treat you as ‘F 
would that the strangers among whom she is 
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placed should treat her. You will do me a 
kindness when you place it in my power to aid 
you. I know well enough that a faithful 
teacher never has an easy time, and you look 
too frail to bear much hardship.” 

I assured her that I was very well, but 
she shook her head doubtingly, as she said: 

“Well, if you are very well to-day, you may 
not be every day. When you have a head- 
ache, send one of the scholars to me and allow 
me to make you a cup of tea, or when you feel 
too tired to walk to your boarding place, at 
noon, come here—you can eat your dinner with 
us, and have time to lie down and take a nice 
nap before school time.’’ 

I did not, for an instant, doubt but that it 
would give her even more pleasure than she 
had expressed, to lighten my labor. There 
Was an expression of kindness in her eye, and 
in the tone of her voice, which words could but 





impatient for the children to make a resolution 
not to whisper, as I am sure they will do, 
when we have considered the subject fully. I 
intended to present—‘‘Is whispering proper or 
pleasant in school?’’ for next week’s debate, 
and was disappointed, when I felt that I must 
bring up the subject of throwing stones, while 
this accident was fresh in the mind’s of the 
children. It is so dangerous an amusement 
that I thought it better to use my influence 
against it, even if I should be obliged to bear 
with the whispers, a week longer. Happily 
that difficulty is removed, by thrusting aside 
to-morrow’s question. I had proposed that, 
merely to follow in last week’s track, and lead 
all to speak freely, before I introduced import- 
ant subjects. All did themselves credit, last 
week, on the question,—‘*‘Which is the plea- 
santer season, Winter or Summer?” It was 
certainly very amusing to hear some of the 


partially convey. I could but thank her cor- } Teasons those little urchins gave, for their pre- 


dially, and express my hope that her Nelly had 
found like kindness. She told me that Nelly 
is to come home next Friday week, and she 
will be happy to introduce us to each other. 
It is very fortunate that it will be my week to 
stay here on Saturday. 

It was school-time, so I was obliged to 
hasten to the children. I told them we would 
have, for the subject of next week’s debate,— 
“Does the pleasure little boys take in throwing 
stones, equal the danger of the amusement?” 

“‘May we not talk about it to-morrow morn- 
ing?” said little Herbert. 

I, of course, assented and took a vote of the 
school on the subject. In consequence, our to- 
morrow morning’s debate on ‘“‘Which give us 
most pleasure, Birds or Flowers?” is to be in- 
definitely postponed, while we settle a question 
of much greater practical importance. My 
object in introducing these simple debates, as 
pleasant exercises for one morning each week, 
was two-fold—I was sure that such chats, 
when all must give some opinion on a subject, 
and tell the reason they have for holding it, 
will teach them to think. Then again, I 
thought tlt I might, by introducing fit sub- 
jects, and, perhaps, guardedly giving a bias to 
all the arguments, lead the children to assist 
me very much in governing the school. I do 
not like to set up my authority, when it is not 
absolutely necessary. I have not, as yet, for- 
bidden whispering, but I begin to be a little 





ferences. Most of the boys liked Winter the 
better, because they can slide down hill and 
snowball then; but one little fellow got up 
brimfull of eagerness to give his opinion, and 
exclaimed: 

“I like Summer best, cos I can go barefoot.” 

There were smiles exchanged among the 
older girls, but I did not neglect to praise Solo- 
mon, for his promptness in giving his opinion. 
I may gain new ideas of the philosophy of life 
from these children. They do not yet like 
debating as well as hearing stories, so I have 
promised that each time, when I am sure they’ 
do the best they can, I will te// them a story 
the next morning. I wonder why it is, that 
all the children I have ever had to amuse, have 
liked to hear me tell stories so much better 
than to hear me read better ones. There 
is one advantage, when I tell them, that they 
little suspect. When I notice some little mis- 
demeanor, which they are not aware I know 
anything about, I know no better way to effeo- 
tually prevent its recurrence, than to read or 
tell a story applicable to the case. I cannot 
always find one to read, but I can usually 
either remember or make one to suit my pur- 
pose. Perhaps they like the told stories better 
because they find them personal. 

Alice brought me a beautiful book this morn 
ing, that I may read the stories to the chil- 
dren; her uncle sent it to her, and she does 
not like to lend it about, lest the elegant bind- 
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ing should get injured, but she wishes all the 
children to hear it. This is quite a favor to 
me, as well as a thoughtful kindness to her 
playmates, since it is not always easy to find 
suitable stories. Alice is very much more in- 
teresting than I thought she could be; she 
begins to lose that vacant, know-nothing ex- 
pression, and is not an ill-looking girl. We 
get along nicely in arithmetic; she understands 
numeration better than any one else in school 
—I intend to havea general lesson on that, 
to-morrow, for I find my predecessor has al- 
lowed pupils to omit it, as unimportant. 

I can hardly avoid wishing time away this 
week, because Addie is coming to stay all day 
with me, Friday, and I am going home at 
night, to stay till Monday morning. Two 
whole days at home will be sucha treat! It 
seems @ month since I came here, but time 





when I whisper. I think, every time, I never 
will be so naughty again, because it makes 
you look so sorry.” 

I thanked her for her regard for my feelings, 
and told her we must debate some day on the 
question—Should we be blamed for forgetting? 

To-morrow, I must tell them a story; but I 
cannot tell them one as interesting as that with 
which Miss Rebecca has favored me, to-night. 
This morning, she said to me— 

“It seems you have called on Miss Sophy.” 

I assented, and expressed myself delighted 
with her appearance. 

‘*Yes,” said she, ‘every one thinks she 
seems good, but she does not seem so good as 
she is; and you would think so, should her 
father tell you what a daughter she has been 
to him.” 

“Ah! you can tell me just as well, aunt 


only seems long, I suppose, because everything} Bekky. Please, tell me about it, will you 
is new to me, and so many little things hap- | 0t?”’ I said, coaxingly. 


pen, for I am certainly happy. 

I have been to walk to-night, with Mrs. 
Dean and the children. Miss Rebecca has 
gone to pass the afternoon and evening with 
Miss Barnard. We went over west of the 
house to the bank of the river. It was a 
beautiful spot, and I found some lovely wild 
flowers. 

I wish there were some girls, near my age, 
in this vicinity. I believe there are two about 


| 





‘Yes, some time, child, but I am in a hurry, 
this morning,” she replied. 

I did not expect to hear the story so soon, 
but thought it would do no harm to ask her 
for it, to-night. She assented immediately, 
only stipulating that I should go with her to 
the seat under the old elm tree. Of course, I 
was willing. and we were soon seated. 

“I wished to come here to think over the old 
times,”’ said she, ‘‘because this spot has altered 


& mile from here, but I have not seen them, as} less than any other about here.”’ 


yet, and may not, as none of the family come 
to school. If we were acquainted, we could 


j 


Aunt Bekky—she likes to have me call her 
so—is not an elegant story-teller; but her 


not take many walks together, since we are 80} straight forward account was extremely in- 


far apart. 
Wednesday, Jane lst—Eve. 
Our debate, this morning, proved too one- 
sided to be very spirited, but it was satisfacto- 
rily concluded by a resolution, from every boy 





teresting to me. I shall not try to give her 
words, because I can write the story so much 
quicker my own way. 

She commenced by contrasting my situation 
here, at present, with what a young girl’s 


in school, to refrain from throwing stones this} would have been twenty or twenty-five years 
Summer. Johnny Carter's bandaged head} ago. Now, she says, there are none but old 


added weight to every argument. 


maids and children for my companions; then, 


When I gave out next week's subject, and} there were a dozen bright-eyed girls in this 
told them they must think a great deal about; neighborhood, and as many beaux. Brightest, 


it, 80 as to be ready to give good reasons for 
whichever side they should take, next Wednes- 
day, Fanny Moore raised her hand, and said— 

“I can tell a good reason why we ought not 
to whisper without thinking a bit.” 

I told her we should be glad to hear it, and 
also to see its effects during the week. 

“Oh! Miss Howard,” she replied, “I forget 


a 


fairest, and happiest, where all were bright 
and happy, was Sophy Barnard. Her parents 
moved here, from the city, when she was about 
thirteen years old. Her early advantages 
placed her far in advance of the young play- 
mates, who shyly welcomed her among them. 
Her mother was an excellent woman, who had 
been delicately brought up, and was but illy 
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fitted to toil as a farmer's wife. She tried very fore. In alarm, she inguired if Bhe were 
earnestly to do everything cheerfully which } worse. 
her new situation required, and won the love; ‘Not worse, my child. I was not thinking 
and respect of all about her. As Sophy grew} of myself—I shall soon leave you all—then 
older, and proved a robust girl, she was a great ; who will be a mother to my little ones?” 
assistance to her mother. She, with her young; It would be useless for me to attempt to de 
brothers, went to school, winters, and helped } scribe Sophy’s feelings, at this time, even im- 
at home, summers. At seventeen, she was | perfectly as I, who know so little of great 
beautiful and, for this section, highly accom-} troubles, can imagine them. Mrs. Bernard 
plished. few that then, perhaps, was the last time she 
About this time, William Mortimer, a young ; should have strength and opportunity to assist 
collegian, came to spend a vacation with his; Sophy in preparing herself for the great trial, 
uncle, Alice’s grandfather. He made quite a which she knew was approaching. During 
stir among the young people, who kindly in-; the hours which her child had spent so happily, 
vited him to join in their simple amusements. ; supposing that she slept, she had been prepare 
To shorten a long story, William Mortimer} ing herself for this conversation. After the 
saw and loved Sophy; and she, at first feeling | first paroxysm of grief was over, and Sopby 
flattered by his preference, gradually learned; began to feel that, though her mother was 
to return his love. James Kogers and Simon} right, it would be wicked for her to murmur, 
Wright, whe had rivalled each other in their} since the chastening hand was Divine, she 
attentions to her, the previous season, were in: tried to lessen her mother’s task, by listening 
despair. James declared he would be married | composedly. 
within a month, just to show her that she was; Thus each striving to be calm, for the other's 
not the only person in the world, and he kept; sake, that mother and daughter talked and 
his word. Simon determined to pass his life} planned for the little ones. Mrs. Barnard did 
in single blessedness, and kept his resolution! not wish Sophy to be a mother to them, to the 
till the next Thanksgiving, when he made ‘exclusion of other heart claims. She knew her 
Betty Bemis mistress of his home. {daughter's love for William, and she did not 
Hitherto, the presence of all the young} wish it blighted. Among her eight children, 
people had been necessary at each merry-; ; she had no favorite. [ler heart yearned over 
making; now, four seem to have found more ; ‘the little Nellie, now scarce a year old, be 
happiness than all could do before. It was: ‘cause she would most need a mother’s watch- 
very pleasant to hear aunt Bekky tell of those {ful care; but she would not purchase happi-, 
walks, rides, and pleasant chats, at the homes | ness for her, at the cost of the peace of her 
of herself and Sophy. There was a world of} eldest born, and therefore she bound Sophy by 
feeling in her description of Sophy's love. Ah! bre promise. She trusted to the noble, moral 
aunt Bekky, thought I, there were two pair of nature, which she had helped to cultivate, that 
lovers. When shall I learn who helped make} her daughter would ever be guided by duty. 
your we? She hoped Sophy would not marry very soon, 
Happy in her love, Sophy hardly noticed that yet even on this subject she would not dictate. 
gradually she was taking more and more of She had sanctioned her engagement, and if 
the household duties upon herself. Had not} ‘William should prove unwilling to wait till 
her thoughts been pre-occupied, she must have } ‘her father needed her less, she must be guided 
observed that her mother was fast fading from ; by her own consicence. Then Mrs. Barnard 
earth. One evening, when her father was told her each child's disposition, as she had 
away, she sat up, after the rest of the family ‘learned it, by careful, motherly study, and re- 
had retired, to write to William. With the} quested her to regard their moral culture as of 
happy consciousness of first love beaming from } infinitely more importance than their intellee- 
her face, she turned from the desk, at which } tual progress, or physical comfort. She gave 
she had been writing, to the bedside of her‘ her all the advice she could, and then directed 
almost idolized mother. There was an ex-}her to the Heavenly Friend, who-would be al- 
pression of pain—almost of agony—upon that} ways near her. 
pale face, which she had never seen there be-; During the remainder of her mother’s life, 
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Sophy had no time to think of herself. Daily, It is now fifteen years since William's death. 
as the patient invalid grew weaker, she bless- ; During this time, she has labored for those chil- 
ed the gentle nurse, who anticipated her every | dren, with a mother’s disinterestedness, and 
wish. At length death came. During a few } loved them with little less than a mother’s love: 
hours, while kind neighbors were busy, as; All now are well married, except Nellie, who 
country neighbors always are, in the house of} is twenty-two, and has never left her home, 
affliction, Sophy forgot all, save her own deep | except for visits, till this Summer. 

grief. At length she left her own room to gaze} Never was sister or daughter so loved and 
once more on the loved face. At the side of} respected before, aunt Bekky thinks—she really 
the corpse, she met her father, so bowed with | chided me for my tears of sympathy. She 
grief that all the self-forgetful woman was} says Miss Sophy is one of the happiest, if not 
again roused within her. Then again, she} the very happiest woman in the neighoorhood. 
concealed the anguish that was in her own} Her chief happiness arises from her own beau- 
heart, that she might console him. tiful character;—thoughts. of loved ones, “‘not 


Weeks passed—every moment occupied, she | lost but gone before,” ever cheer her in the 
had barely time to write brief letters to Wil-} Path of duty. Then she has the consciousness 
liam. He came to her—his sympathy was in- of causing her loved father pleasure each day 
of her life. She has seen all the children she 
loved become respected members of society. 
Though they are not all about her, she sees 
them frequently, as all delight to come with 


valuable. 
He could not think to take her then from 
the home-circle. There were five roguish boys 


older than Mary and Nellie. How often Sophy 
wished she had a sister old enough to sympa- 
thise with her! 

Years passed—the children had almost for- 
gotten to grieve for the mother, whose place 
was s0 fully supplied by their sister. William | 


became impatient—he, who had thought he 
loved her even better, because she was so duti- 
ful a daughter, was sure there were limits to 
duty. She was deaf to all his persuasions— 
not before Nellie should be ten years old, would 


‘ their families to the loved homestead, and are 


glad to welcome their honored sister to their 
own homes. Nellie is her pet-—her pride—her 
darling—her own child, as it were. I wish 
she had remained at home this Summer—how 
much I should have loved her, and how much 
I shall love Miss Sophy. How different she is 
from Miss Rebecca. Aunt Bekky does not 
seem to think that anybody can love her. She 
really is lovable when she is willing to be so. 
When she forgets herself, as she has done to- 


she leave home. night, she allows one to catch glimpses of a 
At length they compromised the matter—she} fine nature. Usually, she is too sarcastic, and 
would remain one year longer at home, then } considers herself as one alone. She is ready 
Mary would be ten, and they would take Nellie} to make any sport of old maids, yet she evi- 
to their own home. Sophy was made happy dently thinks she is unfortunate in being one. 
by this arrangement. She was devotedly at-} She said, the other day, that if she were to live 
tached to William, and had looked forward as} her life over again, she would be married at 
eagerly to this union, as he could have done. fifteen and have a dozen children, so as to have 
How many bright day-dreams she indulged! } somebody to love her in her old age. 
Alas! how sadly was she wakened! When she told me, yesterday, that it was 
In a month, William came again to P——.} her forty-second birthday, I laughed at the 
He had been ill; but thought himself recover- ' idea of her acknowledging herself to be over 


' twenty-five. 


ing. It did not prove so. For weeks did 
Sophy watch by the bedside of the dear one—| “Do you think,”’ she replied, “that I am 


then came the heart-crushing trial. Fora time ashamed, because the good Lord has let me 


her faith wavered—she could not believe it was | live so long?” 
a Father’s hand which thus chastened her.; She seems to have no wish to seem-younger 


At length her Christian feeling triumphed, and | than she is, and no thoughts of ever marrying. 
with child-like faith in the Almighty Friend, | She is a strange being, I think, but I shall get 
“whose ways are not as our ways,” she re- | better acquainted with her. 

turned to the duties of life. } TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PLEASING SELECTIONS. 


A Prrverse AxmaL Suspvep.—An inite- 
rant was at a nobleman’s to exhibit feats of 
horsemanship, and the people had collected 
from far and near to behold the exhibition. 
When the man had done with his own horses, 
he turned and said— 

‘‘Now, my lord, I am willing to ride any 
horse of yours in the same manner.” 

Having one remarkably stubborn, the noble- 
man told a groom to bring her out. The | 
stranger then deliberately mounted, and urged 
her to move, but not one step would she stir. 
After a pause, he quietly dismounted, gave her 
one severe stroke with his whip, and again re- 
sumed the saddle. The mare remained im- 
movable; -but the man preserved his temper, 


ae 





and got down quietly a second time, repeating } 
the blow, but with no better success. After 


the third stroke, however, she was completely 
subdued, and moved forward with perfect 
obedience. 

It now became evident that the design of the | 
horseman was to give the animal time to asso- 
ciate the idea of her obedience with the stroke 
that followed. When this was established, 
she was willing to move. On the contrary, if} 
a shower of blows had been dealt out, as thou- 
sands of horsemen would have done, the mare 
would have had no time to reflect, and both 
‘she and her rider been roused into fury. With 
good temper, great savings might be made in 
the article of whips. 


CapiraL For THE Younc.—It is a consola- 
tion for all right-minded young men ir posg: 
country, that though they might not be able 
to command as much pecuniary capital as they 
would wish to commence business themselves, 
yet there is a moral capital which they can 
have, that will weigh as much as money with 


eee eee 
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years such @ young man is far in advance of 
many who started with him, having equal ta- 
lents, and larger pecuniary means; ere long our 
young friend stands foremost, the honored, 
trusted and loved. Would that we could in- 
duce every youthful reader to commence life 
on the principle that moral capital is the thing 
after all. 


Tas Best Way TO use A BRanpy Borris. 
—The encounter of an active and gallant officer, 
Colonel H——, with two bears in the Magam- 
patto, is a story well known in Ceylon. 
had embarked in a native boat, when he was 
driven far past Hambantotte, the post at which 
he intended to land; having got on shore, al- 


} though without attendants, and at a consider- 


able distance from any inhabited place, he 
determined on attempting to reach a resting- 
house before night-fall. In this determination 
he proceeded, carrying a smal! portmanteau and 
a bottle of brandy; the last article a gift most 
fortunately pressed upon him by the friend from 
whose house he started. While proceeding 
with all possible expedition, it became dusk, 

and Colonel H—— found the path beset with 
jclephants; by them he was chased, but escaped 
by throwing away his portmanteau. Much 
exhausted by his exertions, he had proceeded 
but a short way, when, by the indistinct light, 
he perceived two bears occupying the path, 
and advancing upon him. As soon as the 
animals came within reach, Colonel H—— 
struck the foremost bruin so severe a blow 
that the bottle was broken on the animal's 
head, and the brandy dashed over its counte- 
nance. On this the bear made a precipitate 
retreat, followed by his unanointed companion, 
and Oolonel H—— arrived in safety at the 
rest-house of Yalle.— Ten Years in Ceylon. 


Tue TRANSITION FROM ANIMALS TO PLANTS. 


those people whose opinion is worth having. | —It has been long asserted by Bory de St. Vin- 
And it does not take a great while to accumu- } cent and others, that there exist in nature or- 
late a respectable amount of this capital. It; ganized bodies, which are animal at one period 


consists in truth, honesty and integrity, to 
which may be added, decision, courage and 
perseverance. With these qualities there are 
‘few obstacles which cannot be overcome. 
Friends spring up and surround such a young 
man as if by magic. Confidence flows out to 
him, and business accumulates on his hands 





faster than he can ask it. And in a few short. 


of their lives, and. vegetable at another! This, 
if true, would for ever put an end to the possi- 
bility of distinguishing the two kingdoms 
when they shali each have arrived at their 
lowest forms. Its truth has, however, been 
denied. On the contrary, Kutzing, in his re- 
cent magnificent work on A/gc, insists that it 
happens in his Ulothriz zonota. He asserts 
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that in the cells of that plant there are found as if Mohammed had been possessed of the no- 
minute animalcules with a red eye-point and a; tion we are now speaking of. It is there said, 

transparent mouth-place; that they are not, in’ ‘ that the angel Gabriel took Mohammed out of 
fact, distinguishable from Ebrenberg’s Microg- ; ‘his bed, one morning, to give him a sight of 
lena monadina; these bodies, however, are ani-/ all things in the seven heavens, in paradise, 
mais only for name; at least, they grow into: ‘and in hell, which the prophet took a distinct 
vegetable threads, the lowest joint of which ' view of; and, after having held ninety con- 
still exhibits the red eye-point. This phenome- ferences with God, was brought back again to 
non, which Kutzing assures us he has ascer-;his bed. All this, says the Alcoran, was 
tained beyond ali possibility of doubt, puts an } transacted in so small a space of time, that 
end to the question of whether animals and) Mohammed at his return found his bed still 
plants can be distinguished at the limits of warm, and took up an earthen pitcher—which 
their two kingdoms, and sufficiently accounts; as thrown down at the very instant, that the 
for the conflicting opinions that naturalists en- ' /angel Gabriel carried him away— Game the 
tertain as to the nature of many of the simpler ; water was all spilt. 


forms of organization.—Jameson’s Journal. 
aoa Secrets or Happiness.—A susceptibility to 


Booxs—How To rEaD THEM.—In history, } delicate attentions, a fine sense of the name- 

in first thefacts which areuniversally acknow- ; less and exquisite tenderness of manner and 
edged; and do not attempt to form decided | ; thought, constitutes, in the mind of its pos- 
opinions without a study of contemporary let- } ;sessor, the deepest undercurrent of life; the 
ters or journals, where they are to be had. It) felt, treasured, but unseen and inexpressible 
is often said, that it is impossible to judge a; richness of affection. It is rarely found in 
historical person by the prejudices of his own ‘characters of men; but it outweighs, when it 
times: but it is no safer to look through the js, all grosser qualities. There are many who 
prejudices of another age; every period has a waste and lose affections by careless and often 
bias of general opinion, which impedes an im- ; unconscious neglect. It is not a plant to grow 








partial view—beware, therefore, of the hosts! untended; the breath of indifference, or rude 
of modern memoirs which seem intended to; touch, may destroy for ever its delicate tex- 
overthrow all received opinions. Above all, tare. There is a daily attention to the slight 
beware of that fatal error so often cherished by ; courtesies of life which can alone preserve the 
the young, that books may be read for mere} first freshness of passion. The easy surprises 
amusement, and leave no impression on weet pleasure, earnest cheerfulness of assent to 


mind. We may as soon feed on poison and slight wishes, the habitual respect to opinion, 
live, as maintain a vital spirit of religion, ; the polite abstinence from personal topics in 
while our minds dwell on tales and characters’ company of others, unwavering attention to 
professing low or light principles. his and her comfort, both abroad and at home, 
— and, above all, the careful preservation of 
Lire—Irs AppaRENT LENGTH OR Brevirr. } those proprieties of conversation and manner 
Life appears long and tedious to the man who} which are sacred when before the world, are 
employs it ill—long and pleasant to him who; some of the secrets of that rare happiness 
employs it well. The pleasures of existence } which age and habit alike fail to impair or di- 
are, indeed, susceptible of extension, provided ' minish. 
we apply ourselves diligently to the pursuits aad 
of knowledge. ‘To some, single day yields; How rr May Be.—Herschel has suggested 
more true enjoyment and lasting gratification that the sun may be inhabited, and that be- 
than is gained by others during a series of tween its luminous atmosphere and its surface 
years spent in sensual indulgence. The good there may be interposed a screen of clouds, 
that may be done in even such a little space | whereby its inhabitants may no more suffer 
of time as half an hour, is only conceivable by ; from intense heat than those who live in our 
those whose minds are energetic in well-doing. | tropical regions. This may be s0, as we all 
“There is a famous passage in the Alcoran,”}know how much the heat of the sun’s rays, in 
says Addison, in the Spectator, ‘‘which looks; the hottest days of Summer, are modified by 
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an interposing cloud, or » “swift passing! Cowpan’s Morasr —The influence of Cow: 
breeze.” We also know that on the extensive} per’s mother upon his character may be 
table lands of high mountains in the tropics, | earned from the following expression of filial 
the glacier and ice-field reign as supreme as in | affection, which he wrote to Lady Hesketh on 
the arctic regions, and all this although they; the receipt of his mother’s picture:—“I had 
are nearer the sun than the adjacent burning } rather possess my mother’s picture than the 
plains. richest jewel in the British crown; for I loved 
her with an affection that her death, fifty years 
since, has not in the least abated.’”’ And he 
penned the following lines on that occasion:— 
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A Beavtirut Inciwwent.—A naval officer 
being at sea in a dreadful storm, his lady was } 
Sitting in the cabin, near him, and, filled with } 
alarm for the safety of the vessel, was so sur-} My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
prised at his composure and serenity that she | Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 


cried out— Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 
Ah! that maternal smile! it answers, ‘Yes!? 


“My dear, are you not afraid? How is it} 
possible that you can be so calm in sucha 
dreadful storm?” 

He rose from his chair, rushed to the deck, 
drew his sword, and, pointing it to the breast 
of his wife, exclaimed— 

“Are you not afraid?” 

She instantly answered, ‘“‘No.” 

**Why?”’ said the officer. 

“Because,” rejoined the lady, ‘I know this 
sword is in the hands of my husband, and he 
loves me too well to hurt me.” 

“Then,” said he, “remember I know in 
whom I believe, and that He who holds the 
winds in His fists and the water in the hollow 
of His hands is my Father.” 


A Srrone Mrnpep Woman 1n Puritan 
Times.—In 1637, it was customary in Boston 
to hold meetings every week to consider the 
sermon of the previous Sunday, and argue its 
doctrinal points. Females were never permit- 
ted to join in these discussions, and Anne 
Hutchinson, a strong-minded married woman, 
resolving not to be debarred by the debating, 
formed a separate society of women for this 
purpose. She was called the Nonesuch,” 
and her meetings were styled ““Gossipings’— 
a word before that time of respectable import, 
but ever afterwards consigned to ridicule and 
contempt. She was well esteemed by John 
Colton and Governor Vance, and became the 
leader of a sect. Afterwards she was banished 
from Massachusetts and went to Rhode Island, 
where she was killed by the Indians. Her 
followers are charged with having been guilty 
of the grossest vices and immoralities. 











True eloquence consists in saying what is} 
proper, but nothing more. | 





THE LABORER AND WARRIOR. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


The camp has had its day of song, 
The sword, the bayonet, the plume, 
Have crowded out of rhyme too long 
The plough, the anvil, and the loom! 
Oh! not upon our tented fields - 
Are freedom’s heroes bred alone; 
The training of the workshop yields 
More heroes than the war has known. 


Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 
May with a heart as valiant smite 

As he who sees a foeman reel 
In blood before his blow of might; 

The skill that conquers space and time, 
That graces life, that lightens toil, 

May spring from courage more sublime 
Than that which makes a realm a spoil. 


Let labor then look up and see 

His craft no path of honor lacks; 
The soldier’s title yet shall be 

Less honored than the woodman’s axe; 
Let art his own appointment prize, 

Nor deem that gold or outward light 
Can compensate the worth that lies 

In tastes that breed their own delight. 


And may the time draw nearer still, 
When man this sacred truth shall heed, 
That from the thought and from the will 
Must all that raises man proceed; 
Though pride may hold our calling low, * 
For us shall duty make it good, 
And we from truth to truth shall go, 
Till life and death are understood. 
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sis ¥° { A Jady once consulted Dr. Johnson on the de- 
supwiainree? 4 YARIETING. gree of oir to be attached to her son’s rob- 

: Being asked to give a ‘a definition of nonsense, ' bing an orchard. ‘‘Madam,” said Johnson, ‘‘it 
Dr. Johnston replied, ‘Sir, it is nonsense to; ‘all depends upon the weight of the boy. I re- 
bolt a door with a boiled carrot.” | member my school-fellow, David Garrick—who 
«Please take the half of this poor apple,” ‘was always a little fellow—robbing a dozen of 


sae ‘pretty damsel to a ‘witty’ s , the; Sorchards with impunity; but the very first 
pom a Meo ‘time I climbed up an apple tree—for I was al- 


other evening. ‘No, I thank you, I would ; 
prefer’ better half.” Eliza blushed, and re-; ¥®7S * heavy boy—the bough broke with me, 
ferred him to papa. and it was called a judgment. I suppose that 
jis why justice is represented with a pair of 
Father, did you ever have another wife ber ocales ” 
sides mother?” ‘No, my boy; what om peer h hi onsible 
you to ask such a question?” ‘Because I saw acre Meson. 4, ee eA ours, who 
in the old family Bible where you married } 3s sesn’t keep school in a New Engl atideity, ae 
Anna Dominy, 1838; anon isn’t mother, for ; ‘ates the following incident in her experi 
her name is Sally Smith. swhere she does keep school. The cladin 
A philosophic and self- possessed ship-captain ‘ history was called up for a recitation. ‘‘What 
was passing through a church-yard at mid-;are the middle ages?” inquired the teacher. 
night, when a sheeted ghost rose up behind a; There was an ominous pause. The teacher to 
tomb-stone, and approached him with menacing ; press the matter, made a personal application: 
gestures. The ancient mariner coolly raised }«‘What are the middle ages, Lizzie?” Lizzie 
his stick, and gave him a crack over the head, ; hesitated, but finally thought it was about 
asking him what he meant by being out of his ' twenty-five—another thought it about thirty— 
grave at so late an hour! ‘ and still another applied the rule of arithmetic . 


An indifferent poet, who had been severely | ; to the question, and thought it was thirty-five, 
ause the natural age of man is three score 


handled by the critics, yet continued to go on 
j and ten years, and thirty-five being the middle 


publishing his crudities, said one day to an ac- 
be! ‘of that, the middle age must be about there. 


quaintance, that he had found out a way to 
revenged of his reviewers, and that was by { These young ladies were loaded down with 


laughing at them. “Do you so?” said the’ ‘jewelry, and bedecked and bedizened with the 
other; ‘‘then let me tell you, you lead the mer- ' | gew-gaws of fashion. 
riest life of any man in Christendom.” “Your old Kentucky home!’ you poor soul 
Two Irish to fire off ; you,” said Mrs. Partington, as she thrust her 
we tridhmen were-guing to Groell acannon ‘ night-cap out of the window, almost into the 
just for fun, but being of an economical turn ; midnight, to catch the notes of the song an in- 
of mind, they did not wish to lose the ball. So dividual was singing in a dismal tone, near 
one of them took an iron kettle in his hands to ‘ ‘her dwelling. “I wish to my heart you was 
catch it in; and, stationing himself in front Of there, where your friends could take keer of 
the loaded piece, he exclaimed to the other, you and do for you, It’s a terrible thing to 
~<d stood behind holding @ lighted torch | ‘ be in distress, away off among strangers, par- 
. “ng it off sisy, Jemmy—touch it off; ticularly where you ain’t acquainted with any 
—— }of ’em; but I don’t think it looks well for a 
Kladaradatch, the witty Berlin Punch, places man to wake up a whole neighborhood at mid- 
the following dialogue in the mouths of’ night with his sorrows.” She saw him disap- 
“Schultze” and ‘Muller:”—*I say, Maller, I'm ; pear, a moment afterwards, in a shop with a 
going to insure my life.” ‘So; where, then?’ | red curtain, opposite, and with the remark 
“In the Russian army.” ‘Well, that is ‘that she guessed the poor creter had gone in. to 
queer fancy.” ‘Not a bit. When one hun- | get something to ‘‘invarigate his cistern” with, 
dred thousand Russians fight battles, they { she shut down the window, and in five minutes 
never lose more than one man, and that a Cos- | ‘ by the wooden mantle clock that ticked sleepily 
sack. Isn't that a good speculation?” ‘I ‘in her chamber, she had forgotten all about 
can’t deny it.” j«The old Kentucky home.”—Boston Post. 
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Is Man One on Many?—This is the title 
ofan able paper in Putnam’s Magazine, for 
July, based on the new volume, ‘Types of 
Mankind,” published by Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co., which is just now making considerable 
stir in theologic and scientific circles. It takes 
the ground of a diverse origin of the human 
race, a conclusion to which history, observa- 
tion, philosophy, and all the results of ethno- 
logicalseience, are leading a large number of 
éarnest, honest investigators—men who do not, 
in rejé@timg the literal interpretation of the 

pchapters of Genesis, reject the record as 
divinely inspired. Every day we can see the 
Opinion rooting itself more and more deeply 
in the popular mind, that it is an error to look 
into the Bible for historical or scientific autho- 
rity; and we are among those who believe, that 
the blind tenacity with which many theolo- 
gians adhere to the old ideas on this subject, 
leading them to denounce as infidels all who 
are compelled to differ from them on this head, 
is doing far more to make infidels than would 
an admission of geological and ethnological 
facts, and a deeper seeking into the written 
Word for spiritual, and not mere natural mean- 
ings. 

It is all in vain to asseverate, even with de- 
nunciation, as is too often the case, that the 
world is only six thousand years old, when the 
hard facts of geology prove the contrary; or to 
claim a unity of origin in the human race, 
dating from Adam or Noah, when we can trace 
by means of the older literature, by picture- 
writings, and by the monuments of Egypt par- 
ticularly, more than a dozen races which we 
recognize as such at this day, far back to the 
era assigned to the Deluge, and as some hesi- 
tate not to assert, to a period nearly a thousand 
years anterior to that alleged event. With 
such facts as these proved by science, the theo- 
logian must go again to the Bible and seek to 
draw therefrom deeper spiritual meanings, to 
be applied to man’s spiritually diseased condi- 
tion, than have yet come to his interior percep- 
tions. So long as he merely turns the literal 
surface, comparing one stone with another, 
emulous of scientific achievements, yet reject- 
ing scientifis fact and deduction, he will be 
only a fruitless worker. Natural science he 


must leave to scientific men, whose facts are 
in the book of Nature; and as a spiritual teach- 
er, whose office is spiritual instruction, he must 
go to the Divine Word for his spiritual facts, 
{To obtain these, he must, like his scientific 
brother, dig below the surface; for there are 
deep and hidden meanings in the written word, 
as well as in the material works of an infinitely 
wise Creator. Were this not so, the Scriptures 
could not have a Divine origin. 

A thoughtful perusal of the annexed extract 
from the article referred to above, will throw 
light on a subject that is troubling many honest 
minds. 


‘‘Theologians and scientists have made a 
capital mistake, it seems to us, in not suf- 
ficiently distinguishing the respective domains 
of science and revelation, in their ethnological 
inquiries. The former, regarding the Scrip- 
tures as authoritative evidence on questions of 
natural occurrence, have endeavored to conform 
all the sciences to a strict literal interpretation 
{of them, while the latter, forced by numerous 
| discrepancies, bave proclaimed these interpre- 
;tations of Scripture entirely inadequate, and 

therefore false. Thus, Dr. Smyth, on the au- 
preci of Genesis, asserts that all men have 
(descended from Noah, and that the differences 
{ we note among them, in regard to race, are the 
{results of external influences to which they 
;have since been exposed. But Dr. Nott, on 
| the other hand, asserts on the authority of the 





; Egyptian pictures and chronology, that the | 


{races exhibited the same differences in the time 
of Noah, and even before it, which they do 
now, and that therefore external influences 
have had little or no effect in producing them. 
Their positions, it will be seen, are radically 
hostile and irreconcilable, upon the grounds of 
either. If Smyth be right Nott is wrong, or if 
Nott be right, Smyth is wrong. Grant the 
theory of Smyth, and Nott’s historical facts 
must be mistakes, or grant the theory of Nott, 
and Smyth’s interpretation of Genesis is non- 
sense. We donot say here, whether of the 
: two is right, but only that both of them can- 
‘not be, unless Scripture may be supposed to 
‘ prove one thing, and science an opposite thing, 
and both be equally correct, which is absurd. 
We can, however, save these gentlemen from 
their difficulties, and preserve Scripture as well 
as Science intact by another view of the mat- 
ter, which is sometimes taken. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, the revelation of God’s will 
by the Word, and the revelation of His will by 
ature, to constitute two entirely distinct me- 
thods of revelation, and to relate to two entire- 
ly distinct classes of truths. The latter we 
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it ablieaetins 
will call a revelation of truth in the natura] 
sphere, or that sphere of life which is condi- 
tioned in time and space, and is the appro- 
priate object of what is termed Science; but the 
former we will call the revelation of truths 
which are above nature, relating wholly to the 
infinite interests of men, or to principles not 
conditioned in time and space, and only to be 
spiritually discerned. May it not be possible 
on{ this supposition, then, that the Word is 
constructed in such a way as not to deal at all 
with mere natural events for their own sake, 
but to employ them exclusively as the means 
or vehicles of a higher truth? May it not be 
that, when it speaks of the creation and expe- 
rience of Adam, it may shadow forth the spi- 
ritual genesis and development, not only of an 
entire primitive race, but of man universally, 
both individual and collective; or that, when it 
describes the destruction of an entire globe, 
with all its inhabitants, by water, may it not 
borrow from the phenomena of a deluge, the 
terms in which to express its sense of some 
vaster spiritual catastrophe? But, would it 
be right to allege in that case the literal sense 
of these references to natural facts and events, 
in the determination of a question of science? 
If the primary and exclusive objects of the 
Word are spiritual, and not at all scientific, 
can we with any propriety use it as a ground 
of scientific evidence, without doing violence to 
its character? Would not its literal meanings 
be simply incidental, and not conclusive, in 
reference to any natural subject?” 





Crowpep Scxoot Rooms.—Probably not 
one parent in twenty has ever seen inside of 


the school room where his children pass from } 





lies the fatal cause that is working such ruin 
upon their health. 

A glance at the following communication, 
from a correspondent of the New York Times, 
under date of 17th July, may set many pa- 
rents to thinking, whose thoughts have never 
taken this direction before; and thinking may 
lead to investigations that will result in re- 
forms, the lack of which is yearly destroying 
the health of thousands of little children:— 

‘I do not pretend to know much of the inte- 
rior of our much vaunted public,schools—in 
fact, I was never inside one of them, tomy re- 
collection. But, if the school. on. the corner of 
First avenue and Ninth street i of 
the rest, there is at least one feat i 
demands consideration and reform. As 
passing the institution, this morning, (and any 
passer-by can observe the same thing,) my at- 
tention was drawn to the pair of small rooms 
on either side of the door. And what was 
my surprise, and even horror, to see in both 
cases aS many as twenty or twenty-five little 
boys sweltering in an apartment certainly not 
more than twenty feet by five or six feet. In 
fact, as they sat around the wall, they were 
literally packed together, and the knees of 
those who sat opposite each other in the two 
lines in which they were ranged, seemed 
almost to touch. And all this on a day when 
the sun would have baked pancakes on the 
pavements outside, and the cholera was sweep- 


five to seven hours a day, most of the time) ing off thousands of just such little ones into 


confined to a space the measure of which is 
only a few inches. The nineteen do not know 
whether the apartment is well or ill ventilated; 
sufficiently capacious for the number of chil- 
dren contained therein; or so small for its in- 
mates that the air, after the first hour of its 
occupation, is poison to the lungs of every one 
who inhales it. And yet, day after day, they 
send off to school their little ones, never for a 
moment dreaming that disease, it may be 
death, is in the path they are required to tread. 
If they fall suddenly ill, the parents wonder at 
the cause.—There has been no indulgence in 
improper food; no exposure to cold; no irregu- 
larity that can be traced.—If they grow pale 
and weakly; if they are dull and sluggish; if 
the appetite fails, they are equally in the dark 


—never for an instant dreaming that in the} 
' together than a swineherd would be justified 


unhealthy air of a crowded school room, which 





their Summer graves—and within six feet of 
one of the rooms a dirty stable was sending 
up its filthy vapors. All this, sir, is no exag- 
geration, and is open to the gaze of every 
passer-by. Nor is it merely the occurrence of 
a day, or any temporary arrangement. It has 
been long and daily noticed there before, as 
all who reside or travel in that part of the 
city well know. The case is significant, and 
is commended to the attention of those whom 
it more immediately concerns. It is bad 
enough for children to be confined in school at 
such a season as this, without being sacrificed 
in hecatombs.”’ 

Commenting on this, the editor of the 
Times says:—‘‘We know that there are many 
school houses in this good city, into rooms of 
which more children are confined for hours 


the children are daily compelled to breathe, | in crowding pigs.’ Oould such reckless in- 
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humanity be dreamed of as existing in this 
direction? 





Concress AND ITs Mempers.—We regret to 
say that there has been a marked declension 
in the character of the delegates to both Houses 
of Congress within a few years past. Both 
the mental and moral standard is far lower 
than it once was. The dignity of the Senate 
has been repeatedly disgraced of late by petty 
squabbles, and the decorum of the House no 
less violated by displays of drunkenness and 
the exhibition Of violent personalities. That 
fine tone of gentlemanly courtesy which former- 
ly distingui the Senate, and made its de- 
bates @ @0urce of unalloyed pleasure, is now 
marred by acrimonious retorts, and by lan- 
guage unbecoming the lips of statesmen. The 
members of Congress, with but few exceptions, 
seem to regard a session at Washington asa 
sort of saturnalian period, during which they 
may plunge into all kinds of excesses without 

‘forfeiting the regard of their constituents or 
falling under the rebuke of the nation whose 
legislative halls they daily desecrate. It is the 
golden age of little men, quibbling politicians, 





and loose livers, but there is a political storm 


now brewing which will sweep many of these 
from their seats, and clear the way, it is to be 
hoped, for the introduction of a better class of 


legislators. At present, the honor of a seat in 
Congress is at least a dubious one, and if the 
proclivities now at work should continue much 
longer, he who aspires to become a member of 
either House, will run a great risk of for- 
feiting all right to the title of a gentleman. 


Mercantitg ExtravacGancs.—The New 
York Herald states that ten thousand dollars 
per annum for rent of a warehouse; twenty 
thousand dollars for the private expenses of 
each of three or four partners, and other items 
numerous enough to swell the aggregate to one 
hundred thousand dollars, are the current ex- 
‘penditures per annum of one of the large dry 
goods jobbing establishments in that city. 

This dashing style of living is not confined 
to New York. The other large cities of the 
‘Union furnish similar examples. Not a hun- 
dred miles from here a merchant failed the 
other day, whose daughter’s bills, for —" 
and jewelry, during the past year, exceeded 
two thousand dollars. What the ordinary ex- 
penses of the household might have been, we! 














' did not take the trouble to enquire; but if they 


were in the same ratio, it is very easy to see 
the cause of his failure. Other instances 
might be cited of men .whose means are noto- 
riously moderate, aiming to rival the fashion- 
able follies of the really opulent. Who are 
the parties most to blame for this? Ambitious 
wives and aspiring mothers. The first, in the 
endeavor to force their way into what is but 
too often falsely designated ‘good society” and 
the latter, with the more excusable, but equally 
insane desire of providing wealthy matches for 
their daughters. It is to this eager grasping 
after money for the sake of maintaining ap- 
pearances, that the extensive stock-broking 
frauds and financial defalcations are to be at- 
tributed. Unfortunately, also, we have no 
fixed standard of mercantile morals. The bold 
operator, who, by some daring speculation, 
suddenly acquires a fortune, is lauded as a man 
of genius. Had he not succeeded this same 
man would have been denounced as a scoun- 
drel. Weare among those who believe that 
no one has a right to risk the credit of others 
in schemes of a dubious character, and that 
whatever may be the result of such schemes, 
whether a failure or a fortune, the moral obli- 
quity remains the same. 


American Booxs —The London Economist, 
in speaking of Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the 
United States, so highly creditable to all con- 
cerned in its production, says:—‘‘It is one of 
the most useful literary productions we have 
yet received from the States, though latterly 
they have sent us many; proving that it was 
only the necessity of attending to more urgent 
wants than books, which the old country sup- 
plied, that formerly prevented them from ri- 
valling us in this as in so many other depart- 
ments of art.” In book making, as well as 
in everything else, we are destined soon to 
leave the old world far in the rear. Educa- 
tion, and a consequent love of literature, are 
more widely diffused in this country than in 
any other in the world; and, as there is no lack 
of talent in the United States, the rapidly in- 
creasing demand for books will naturally de- 
velop its powers in that direction. We have 
many men among us, now giving all their 
fine abilities to law or politics, who, if they 
were to adopt literature as a profession, 
would pale the most brilliant stars of the other 
hemisphere. 
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N. P. Wi111s.—It is not often we have ex-; own inclinations. In many instances, during 
perienced a more painful sense of regret than; his literary career, Mr. Willis has evinced a 
we feel at this time, from learning that the genuine kindness of heart and a delicacy of 
health of Mr. Willis has become so feeble as to ; feeling towards young authors deserving of all 
preclude the possibility of his continuing those ;commendation. Whether, if he had been dif- 
fine rural and personal papers, which, under the ; ferently situated, he might not have elevated 





_ the Home Journal. From the tenor of many 


title of ‘Letters from Idlewild,” have hitherto 
formed so capital a feature in the columns of 





time to hope that bracing Highland air, and the 
rigorous sanitary regime which Mr. Willis had ; 
prescribed for himself, would eventually effect 
a victory over his disease. His own buoyant 
anticipations evidently pointed to such a result, 
and his numerous well-wishers looked forward 
to a period when he should come down from 
among his glens and hills, and in his mature 
age achieve for himself a literary renown com- 
mensurate with his acknowledged ability. As 
an epistolary writer, he is confessedly superior 
to any other literary man of his age and coun- 
try; and we may add that in this kind of com- 
position we know of none in Europe who are 
his equals. His tales and sketches of character 
are scarcely less brilliant in their way. Apart 
from little verbal affectations which, for want 
of a better term, we may call Willisian, his; 
writings evince airiness, delicacy, and grace of 
style, combined with a felicity of expression, | 
which have no parallels in the English tongue. 

His poems speak for themselves, and although 
it will doubtless be from his Scriptural pieces | 
that pdsterity will hold him best in remem- } 
brance, there might be culled from his dramas 
and his later lyrics, numerous extracts which 
evince far more power and a higher reach of 
imagination. No man has lived more con- 
stantly in the public eye for the last twenty 
years than Willis, and there is no American 
writer who has received more applause from 
his friends or more censure from his enemies. 
Whatever may be his faults—and who is im- 
maculate?—they are more than counterbalanced 
in the judgment of the impartial by his good 
qualities. His works prove his literary indus- 
try, and if his talents have been partially frit- 
tered away in writing upon subjects of tempo- 
rary interest and evanescent from the very na- 
ture of their theme, it must be remembered 
that the necessities of an author, whose daily 


of those charming letters, we were led at one 
’ 











bread depends upon his popularity, constrains} | 





him to consult the public taste rather than his ' 


the literature of his country by the deliberate 
production of a work which would have given 
him a more enduring reputation, it is too late 
now toenquire. Shattered and feeble in health as 
he is at present, and with the little hope which 
{appears to exist of his ever r g his pris- 
tine vigor, we sincerely acplaphtaAiboeagrtich 
has enforced him to discontinue his literary la- 
bors, and with unfeigned emotion Pay is tri- 


bute to his genius. min 
ego 


A Preasant Literary Breeze —The co- 
lumns of the New York Mirror contain a cor- 
respondence between Mrs. Ann S. Stephens 
and Colonel Fuller, which is creditable to both 
parties. Colonel Fuller, writing from Newport, 
took occasion to differ from a critical opinion 
expressed in his own paper in regard to 
‘Fashion and Famine,’”’ and to denounce the 
praise as fulsome and exaggerated. Resting 
his own judgment on that of others, he pro- 
nounced ‘Fashion and Famine” better entitled 








ito be called a great than a good book, and, 


while doing justice to the intentions of Mrs. 
| Stephens, called in question its morality. 

Alarmed at what might possibly be the con- 
sequences of this counterblast, Mrs. Stephens 
‘promptly replied to Colonel Fuller, repu- 
diating, in the most decided manner, any ten- 
dency to hot-cornism, and giving a clever pro- 
gramme of the story itself. Fuller, in his 
turn, responds; pleasantly, gallantly. Adheres 
a little to his own opinion, concedes a little to 
hers, and winds up by asserting his belief that 
his previous strictures will not check the sale 
of the book, especially since the public has 
been favored with a ‘key to its contents from 
the pungent pen of the accomplished author.” 
We regard this little controversy, with its 
friendly denouement, as noteworthy and 
praiseworthy, and refer it to the consideration 
of future logomachists as an example of cour- 
tesy and good feeling which may afford a pro- 
fitable lesson. 





Goodness is beauty. Will the ladies make a 
note, &. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. sous with t' e importance ofa thoroughly religious educa- 
onmenih tion, it exhibits throughout a deep vein of piety in the 
Phillips, Sampson & Qo., of Boston, have issued two } writer, who illustrates her theme with a va:iety of inter 
bountifally filled volumes, entitled ‘Sunny MemoriesofFo ( estingexamples. Published by A D. F. Randolph, New 
reiga Lands,’’ by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. However} York. For sale by Smith & English. 
wide'y people will differ in their estimate of the motives} —Mrs Mary Cowden Clarke, who is already so favor. 
which led Mrs. Stowe to cross the Atlantic for the express | ably known to Eoglish and American readers by her Con 
purpose of being feted and eulogised for having produced a d to Shakspeare, and by a series of pleasant tales, 
book which has certainly greatly exacerbated the sectional ) en'itled the Youth of Shakspeare’s Heroines, has lately 
strife between her own countrymen, no candid reader will } written a work jast published by the Appletons, of New 
deny her the possession of great literary ability. The} York, entitled ‘-The Iron Cousin; or, Mutuai Inflaence.”? 
present book of travels evinces thus far more than the ro- { Though not cf that absorbing interest which a vitiated 
mance of Uacle Tom. Divested of its anti slave y senti- } public taste too often craves, the story is one of consider- 
ments, it would be pronounced, even at the South, as @{ able power The characters are skilfully drewa well con. 
work remarkably well written, genta! in its tone, interest- } trasted and operate with that sort of power upon each 
ing in its deseriptiona of the various classes, composing ) other, which is so frequent'y to be met with among those 
what is called Baglish society, and exhibiting a more than } wh» are intimately assuciated in the daily walks of life, 
ordinary acquaintance with and appreciation of Fnglish For sale by Parry and McMillan. 
literature Ofcourse, from the manner in which Mrs.} —To those who recollect the beautifal story of Margaret 
Btowe Was received and lionized. we look in vain for a de- } Maitland, one of the sweetest, tenderest aad purest 
Hon of the darker phasés of English life, and from the } sketcbes of life and mannevs to be fount on the whole list 
f Senor of the work, migat ulm st be led tosuppose } of Romance, we need scarcely recommend ‘*Magdalen 
that misery and wretchedoess were unknown inthat coun- { Hepbu-n,’’ a new work just issued by Riker, Thorne & Co., 
try. Thecriticisms on art are judicious, and toa certain) N. Y , and written by the same delightful author We do 
extent valu ble. The introduction in the preface of cer- } not know of a-y living writer who displa s £0 profound a 
tain speeches delivered in England by Professor Stowe, } knowledge of the religious phase of Scottish character, or 
was an act of supererogation, and might certainly have } who excels in quiet simplicity and subdued pathos, the 
been omitted with benefit tu the vo'umes. Though barm- } authorof Magdalen Hepbu'n Asa story of the Scotrish 
less in themselves, they are too suggestive of the occasions } Reformation, the present work takes a higher range and 
and the incense not to grate somewhat harshly upon tue deals with hictorical characters with a success equal to 
generality of American ears. Forsale by J. W. Moore, ; that which had previously attended the writer's delinea- 
Chestnut street. tions of modern society. For sale by Parry & McMillan. 
—Under the title of ‘‘Excelsior,”” a very taking book.) A brochure entitled ‘‘Russia and England, their 
comprising a variety of brief but well selected papers on ; Strength and Weakness,’’ just issued by Riker, Thorne & 
subjects connected with Reiigion, Science and Literature, )} Co., of New York, presents in a condensed form a large 











has been litely publishsa by A. D. # Randolph, of New } amount of information, which at this present juncture may 
York. Modelled somewhat on the plan of Chambers’ } be regarded as valuable to all.who desire to form a correct 
Miscellany, it is similarly adapted to instruct and amuce { opinion concerning those two countries. Asa labor sav- 
In this age of condensed reading, when the contents of ing compilat‘on, executed with great apparent impartiali- 


whole volumes are sought to be compressed into a nut- } ty, we regard it as deserving ofa wide circu‘ation. For sale 
shell, such books as the present forma sort of popular} py P. B. Peterson. 
encyclopedia, and cannot fail to be of some use to those; —We have received from T. B. Peterson s new edition of 
whose avocations do not admit of closer and more extensive ‘cA Quarter Race in Kentucky, and other Tales.’ Acol-, 
studies. For sale by Smith & English. } lection of laughable stories, well known as formerly be- 
—We have received from Riker, Thorne & Co., a most } longing to that amusing series called ‘‘Hart’s Humorous 
admirable book, entitled +‘Ministering Children.’? Itis} Library.’? For broad farce, bordering upon the extrava- 
astory written in a delightfal vein, and inculcating pro-) ganza, these sketches are well calculated to promote a 
found religious truths in a manner well adapted to the } hearty laugh, and this, as all wise men know, is a desider- 
capacity of children. There are few better works than} atum not to be lightly despiséd by a pushing, bustling, 
this, both as respects conception acd execution. and cer } anxious and nervously excitable people. 
tainly we know of none more intrinsically in’eresting or} Anew work in two volumes, by Sewell, the author of 
better cilculated to carry out the object of the writer. For} ‘‘Amy Herbert,’’ and other popular rovels, has just been 
sale by Lippincott, Grambo & Co. issued by Appleton & Co. Like the’ previous writings of 
—A little work which has attained considerable celebrity ) this admirable auther, the present story is of a religious 
among certain European Theologians, has just been intro- ; cast, contains many fine lessons in practical wisdom, and 
duced to the American public by Gould & Lincoln, of B 8- } advocates in so i tirg a the exercise of an in- 
ton. It is entitled ‘Guido and Julius; or, Sin and the } structive piety, and is withal so intrinsic lly interesting, 
Propiiiation.’? Translated by Ryland from the German cf } that 1t cannot fail to become quite as popular as the best 
Professor Tholuck, its value has been farther enhacced { of those volumes upon which the reputation of Sewell has 
\ by an introductory preface from the pen of Dr. John Pye | already been founded. For sale by Henderson & Oo. 
Snith. From its extensive popularity abroad, and the; W—Mr Minifie, of Baltimore, the author of the best text 
benefits which have accrued f:om its extensive dissemination ‘ book of Machanical Drawing now extant, has lately publ: sh- 
both in'Germany ani England, we are led to entertain a { ed an ‘‘Essay on the Theory of Color,’’ which str kes us 
high opinion of its value, especially tosuch as are scepti { as being an admirable adjunct to his previous work. The 
cal in matters of religion. For saleby Smith & English. { jgnoravce which so generally prevails with respect to this 
—‘Work; or, Pleaty to do and how to doit,’’ is the ‘ branch of art, is the best proof of the need of just such & 
takirg title of a little volume fram the pen of Margaret ' book, and the acknowledged ability of its author is the 
Maria Brewster. Intended to impress all clarses of per- best guarantee that it is well written. 
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JLALIAN WOLF DOGS.--See page 246. 
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Sall Fashion for Cloaks. 








No. 1.—Tne Jutta. 


This beautiful Cloak or Mantilla is from the establishment of Messrs. Suinaeriuanp & M’Farwanp, 296 
Broadway, New York. 











$all Fashion for Cloaks. 





No. 2.—Tne Aticr. 


From the establishment of Messrs. SLINGERLAND & M’FaRLAnD, 296 Broadway, Importers and Manu- 
facturers of Ladies’ Cloaks, Mantillas, Shawls, Embroideries, &c., &c. This charming Cloak is of 
purple Satin, trimmed with figured galloon and velvet flowers. It is one of the richest of the season. 
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